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THE SOUTHPORT ELEVATOR AT 
NEW ORLEANS. 


The immense export grain trade of New Orleans which 
isconstantly increasing, has made it necessary for the Louis- 
ville, New Orleans & Texas Railroad Company, which 
jandles a large share of this traffic, to erect a large grain 
evator at that point to accommodate the traffic. The 
levator, of which we herewith give a cut, was only re- 
ently completed at Southport, just above New Orleans, 
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capacity of 300,0C0 bushels, It is built upon a pile” 
foundation with piers of heavy masonry on the same. It 
has a clear story under all the bins. The bins are 50 feet 
high and are built of 8 and 6 inch lumber. All the fram- 
ing below is of selected long leaf pine. 

The first story is the spouting floor; on the second or 
scale floor are eight 1,000-bushel hopper scales, two at 
each leg, there being four legs in all. The grain is ele- 
vated by a 20-inch rubber belt, to which is attached 18- 
inch elevator buckets. The iron elevator boots are set in 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 


No. .9 tie DOLLAR PER ANNUM. 


It contains a 14x20 Corliss Engine and two tubular boil- 
ers 54 inches by 16 feet. The plant is supplied with 
steam fire pumps and all the necessary equipments to 
make it first class in every respect. 


~~ It was designed and erected by James Stewart & Co., 


elevator architects and contractors of St. Louis, Mo. 


HOW THE PROFITS ARE MADE. 


At a recent meeting of the stockholders of the Chicago 
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ere the company had already built an extensive wharf 
warehouse. 
e elevator is situated well back from the wharf and 
ded with a belt conveyor to the river front, reaching 
through shipping bins at three different points. 
is the first large grain elevator which has been 
| at New Orleans, Heretofo-e the grain has bcen 
d in floating elevators. Since the elevator was 
ted, it has been necessary to run it day and night 
ler to dispose of the large shipments which have 
1ade through it. 
ding is 62x132 feet, and has 66 bins with a 
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THE SOUTH PORT ELEVATOR AT NEW ORLEANS. 


a wrought iron tank. 

All the elevators are driven with friction clutches, and 
any one may be thrown out, from the ground floor by a 
light cable attached to friction clutch on top floor. The 
spouting is complete and so arranged that the belt con- 
veyor to the river can be reached by every leg. The belt 
for conveying grain to the river house is of rubber, 30 
inches wide, about 700 feet long and has a carrying ca- 
pacity of 10,000 bushels per hour. The lower floor is 
equipped with Richmond Grain Separators, having a ca- 
pacity of 3,500 bushels per hour. 

The boiler and engine house is of brick, and 50x82 feet. 
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& Northwest Granaries Company in London, a 
from Levi Mayer, the Chicago lawyer, was read, fro.. 
which we clip the following: 

“You will readily understand that it is quite impossible 
to get at anything like the exact profits made by the Van 
Dusen plants since Aug. 1. Their profit is principally 
made in carrying the wheat for about six months or more, 
and in the usual winter rise in the price of wheat, which 
brings about, by way of anticipation, heavy storage, con- 
sequently increased storage income. Mr. Van Dusen, 
both verbally and in writing, has given me every assur- 
ance that this year will be a prosperous year. I have, 
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however, omitted to mention one source of profit which 
has turned in well during past years, and which we may 
expect to do the same this year That is the profit de- 
rived at our Star Elevator from the grading of wheat. It 
is necessary to tell you that wheat is graded according to 
weight, and as some grain is much over the weight re- 
quired for the first grade, it is possible to mix a certain 
quantity of lighter, or second grade grain with it, and 
make all up to first grade standard. The possession of 
country elevators in so large an area, and the possession 
of so enormous an elevator as the Star, which can, and 
does, as you have heard, contain nearly 2,000 000 bushels 
of grain, enable us to earn this considerable and _legiti- 
mate profit. Itis, in fact, owing to our large operations 
that we are able to regain what it would not pay smaller 
operators to attempt to procure, and to add further to our 
balance of profits” 


METHODS OF CALCULATION. 


BY R. JAMES ABDRNATHEY, 

The better acquainted clevator men are with all the 
methods of calculation which enter into the construction 
and operation of elevators, the more intelligently can 
they operate them. While the mere knowledge‘of grain 
in all its relations to the business may be all that is neces- 
sary to successfully operate an elevator, stil it will often 
be found quite convenient to be fairly well informed, as 
above stated, because questions frequently arise that, 
without a knowledge of how to answer, canrot be an- 
swered without appealing to an expert, and experts are 
not always available. 

It is often desirable to know how much grain a house 
will hold, or how large to make a bin or hopper to hold 
a given number of bushels. Of course the holding ca- 
pacity of any bin or hopper already ia use may be de- 
termined by weighing it in full or weighing it out when 
full, but it is an inconvenient way, especially when you 
want to get at the matter quickly. To do it quickly one 
must know how to calculate it the same as the expert or 
mechanic does when he is making construction designs. 
To do that quickly we reduce the space in the clear of 
the bin to cubic feet by multiplying the height or depth 
and width in feet both ways tozether, and their ‘product 
by the constant factor .8035, the result being the quantity 
in bushels the bin or hopper will hold. 

For example we havea bin that is 20 feet deep down to 
the hoppering and 8 feet wide each way. In that we 
have 20X8X8=1,280 cubic feet. For the hoppering we 
will use the old mathematical rule for finding the con- 
tents of a cone or pyramid which is multiply the area of 
the base by one-third the altitude. The base in this case is 
8 by 8 feet, and if the hoppering has an angle of 45 de- 
grees, as it should have to make it empty freely and 
clear well, the altitude or depth will be 4 feet, the one- 
third of which is 13 feet, making 8x8x14—85.333 
cubic feet. The whole problem then resolves itself into 
this kind of a formula: 1280-+-85.333.8035=1,097-- 
bushels. 

In practice it is necessary to carry out the decimal figures 
so far, as the result will be close enough anyway. How- 
ever, the constant factor .8085 should be adhered to, as 
by its use less than one-fifth of a cubic inch to the bushel 
is lost, while by the use of the factor 8 only, a loss in the 
calculation of nearly eight cubic inches to the bushel is 
the result. We cannotso easily fix rules for determining 
in advance the size in any way fora bin or hopper to 
contain a given amount of grain. We can, of course, 
easily tell how much space in cubic feet a given amount 
will occupy, or nearly so at least. It is probably well to 
here explain thit a hundred bushels of wheat by weight 
weighing 62 pounds to the bushel, will occupy less space, 
than a hundred bushels weighing but 56 pounds to the 
bushel. If the grain were measured instead of being 
weighed, then the space per quantity occupied would be 
the same for all kinds and conditions of grain. 

But to get back. Knowing the number of bushels we 
want a contemplated bin or hopper to hold, we reduce to 
cubic feet by dividing the bushels by .8035, which gives 
th2 space required in cubic feet, and if circumstances 
p2*mitted the bin to be the same size in every direction, 
it would be easy to get at its size by extracting the cube 
root of the sum, Butas a rule bin3 are much deeper 
than wide, and often wider one way than the other, hence 
the application of the cube root rule would rarely be 
available or useful. However, for the construction of a 
-scale hopper, the cube root rule may be applied, as tke 
1 ody of the hopper can just as well be the same size in 
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every direction, if the place it is to occupy will permit it. 
The body of the hopper can be calculated and the hopper- 
ing added, if height room will permit; if not, the body 
of the hopper can be cut down to the hopper’s equivalent. 
that is, the holding capacity of hoppering can be taken 
off the lower end of the body of the hopper. 

Having ascertained the size of the main body of the 
hopper necessary to hold the whole amount of grain, it 
is easy to get at the size of the hopper, as already ex- 
plained. Reduce its space to cubic feet, then reduce the 
depth of the square body of the hopper accordingly, and 
the waole hopper will then hold approximately what was 
originally calculated for. In making calculations for the 
holding capacity of an entire house, each bin and hopper 
should be measured and reduced to cubic feet separately, 
the whole added together and multiplied by the constant 
number ,8035. The reason for that is that but few bins 
in an elevator are of the same size in every direction. 

The inquiring reader may want to know on what base 
the rules are established and especially how the constant 
factor .8035 is obtained. As all are aware, a cubic foot 
contains 1,728 cubic inches, and astandard bushel 2 150.42 
cubic inches; the factor .8035 is the decimal relation 
which a cubic foot bears toa bushel as nearly as it can be 
reduced to practice, and is therefore used for convenience 
in making calculations, it being less trouble to multiply 
continuously, when it can be done, than to alternate the 
operation with long division. 

Cribbed ear corn of good quality is usually estimated 
at 214 cubic feet per bushel; inferior grades from that 
number up to 244 cubic feet per bushel. Then there are 
some grades that it would scarcely be safe to take in at 
that. Still, such inferior corn is rarely cribbed. In cal- 
culating the quantity or number of bushels of corn in a 
crib, reduce the whole to cubic feet by multiplying length, 
width and height together and then dividing by 2.25 or 
multiplying by .444 as you may like, but this rule is for 
the best grades of corn. For the poorer grades reduce to 
cubic feet and divide by 2.5 or multiply by .4. When 
corn isabundant and cheap, the rules may do to buy and 
sell on, but if it were worth a dollar a bushel and I was 
the buyer, I would prefer having it shelled and weighed, 
as rats might get in considerable work in the center of the 
crib: that could not be seen, especially if it had been 
cribbed very long. However, the rules do very well for 
aman to determine about what quantity of corn may be 
in crib when he wants to keep a record of stock on hand, 

On the Pacific coast and in some other countries grain 
is bought and sold by the hundred pounds or cental, in- 
stead of the busbel, as in all sections of this country east 
of the Rocky Mountains. To arrive at the price per 
bushel on California and other cental quotations, we 
simply multiply the quoted price by .6 and we have the 
price per bushel. For instance, California wheat ‘is 
quoted at $1.40, we say 140<.6=84 cents per bushel. It 
may not be necessary to explain, and yet. some may have 
forgotten that every figure or figures with a point to 
the left is a decimal, and after a problem in multiplica- 
tion is finished, as many figures as there are decimals in 
both the multiplier and multiplican must be pointed off 
to the right of the column in the answer. To explain we 
will say 5.25 .5=2.625. Hence in the above cental ex- 
ample we multiply {140 cents, the cental price, by .6, 
strike off the cipher, which is of no value there, and 
have 84 cents as tha bushel price. I stop to make this 
explanation because I have used decimals right through 
in this article, and always do when I can, to avoid division, 
which requires more work, 


The most difficult thing for Americans to understand 
and keep the run of are English quotations. They will 
see in the daily market reports wheat quoted at so many 
pounds, shillings and pence, but have no definite idea of 
what a bushel is worth expressed in United States cur- 
rency. The prices quoted on grain in English markets 
are per quarter, instead of bushels, a quarter containing 
480 pounds or 8 bushels. In English money 12 pence 
(G.) make a shilling (s.) and 20 shillings a pound (£). The 
course to pursue is to reduce the quoted price to shillings 
by multiplying the pounds by 20 and adding in the shil- 
lings, ignoring the pence if there are any. Then multiply 
the result thus cbtained by 24.33 and add in double the 
number of pence. An English penny contains a fraction 
more than two United States cents, or to be exact, 2 1-72 
cents, so that allowing two cents for an English penny is 
as near as we can get at it. - When we have reduced the 
English quotations to shillings and multiplied the product 
by 24.33 and added in the pence, as instructed, we have 
the price of a quarter of wheat in cents, then to get at 
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the price per bushel we divide the product by 8, the 
number of bushels in a quarter, 

We use the 24.33 as a multiplier, because an English 
shilling contains 244 cents. Of course the calculator — 
can adopt either method. He can multiply by 24, 
straight, or by 24.83, as he likes. The result will be 
substa tially the same. It is impossible to change English — 
into United States currency without a fraction. Right 
here I would like to remark that it seems as though ita 
would be quite right, and would certainly be a great con- 
venience for English speaking countries, to adopt a com: 
mon and uniform standard of currency, weights, measures, 
etc., doing away with pounds in money and bushe’s aa 
grain. Let all measures, whether of value or quantity, be — 
divided into ones, tens, hundreds, ete. Still I cannot see 
that any suggestion here on that point will te considered — 
of special value by the powers that be nor of any special — 
interest to the elevator men at large. I think, though, 
the bulk of what I have written will prove of some in- — 
terest and value to a large number of the readers of this 
journal, ' 4 


SOUTH DAKOTA’S SEED WHEAT 
LAW. : 


The legislature of South Dakota has passed a new seed — 
wheat law which seems to cover the ground pretty fully. — 
According to this law the county will supply seed wheat — 
to those needing it, and the elevator men of the North- 
west will thus be relieved of the necess’ty of loaning the — 
farmers seed, for which they never receive recompense, 
and seldom get back over 10 per cent. of the amount 
loaned, The farmers do not even give the elevator men 
credit for having helped them through an adverse season. 

The new law is pronounced unconstitutional by those 
who ought to know, but as the public sentiment de- 
manded an act upon this all-important subject, andasthis 
is the least objectionable of the three which have been _ 
brought forward, it will stick beyond any question. It 
may very properly be termed a ‘‘war measure,” and as 
such will be permitted to work out its purpose. 

Among other things the law provides that if, in the ; 
opinion of the commissioners of any county, the subsist- 
ence of any person, or his or her family, residing on farm 
land, depends upon the raising of a crop, it shall be law- 
ful for the commissioners to furnish to such person seed 
grain of the kind and to the amount hereinafter provided, 
that seed grain may be furnished the needy persons as 
follows: Of seed wheat not exceeding seventy-five bush- 
els; but no more of any kind than the value of which will - 
equal the market value of seven'y-five bushels of wheat in 
good condition for suwing on March 15 of the year in 
which the grain is furnished shall be furnished to any per- oe) 
son; and it shall be at the option of such person to take 
for seed seventy-five bushels of wheat as aforesaid, orto 
take a less quantity of wheat and such other grain for seed 
as at the market value of such other grain will, together 
with the seed wheat taken, amount to the value of seyen- _ 
ty-five bushels of wheat. r 

It empowers the commissioners to purchase the grain 
for their respective counties and order warrants to be — 
drawn on the general county fund in payment, provided ss 
that they do not authorize the issuing of warrants which _ 
shall in the aggregate exceed 1 per cent. of the last an- 
nual assessed valuation of said county; that the commis- 
sioners may, for any seed grain furnished urder the pro~ 
visions_of this act, cause to be filed in the name of the 
county a statement in writing in the office of the Register ; 
of Deeds of the county, showing the kind, quality, and | 
value of the grain so furnished, the name of the person to. 
whom furnished, and a description of the land upon | 
which the same is to be sown or planted, which statement. 
shall be filed and entered as is provided by law for the 
filing and entry of chattel mortgages; provided, that for- 
such filing and entry the Register of Deeds shall be en— _ 
titled to charge no fee or compensation. Upon the mak- 
ing and filing of such statement in the manner provided — 
for seed liens by any person, copartnership association, or 
corporation, under the provisions of chapter 150 of the — 
session laws of 1887 and acts amendatory thereof, the — 
county shall thereupon have a lien upon the crop pro- 
duced from such seed, the same as is allowed to persons. 
under said chapter and acts amendatory thereof. Sectio 
5 provides that the law shall take effect as soon as passed, 
and that the purchase price of the grain is to be paid back 
by the 15th of October following. Section 6 acu a 
penalty for the misuse of this grain. 
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NEW CLEANING ELEVATOR AT 
; CHICAGO. 


It has been stated, and on good authority, that the 
new elevator recently erected at the corner of Sixty-fourth 
and State streets, Chicago, of which we herewith give a 

cut, is the finest grain cleaning elevator in the world. It 

represents a new. departure in the line of grain cleaning 

elevators. It is said to be the first grain elevator in which 

manilla rope is used for transmiting power, which is 

~ claimed to be especially applicable for this purpose, on 
account of cheapness, economy of space and power. 

_ There are three separate rope transmissions in the plant, 
one in the engine room where one-inch rope in ten wind- 
ings drives the main shaft from the engine, one transmis- 
sion driving in five windings from first floor to the clean- 

' ~~ ing floor, and four windings from first floor driving to 
bin and machinery floors. 
The entire transmission does 
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TO INCREASE CONSUMPTION OF — 
CORN. ; 


How to ameliorate the condition of the farmer is one of 
the great questions of the day. The corn producers are 
crying out against everybody and everything because the 
price of corn is so low. They seem to forget that they 
have caused it by producing in excess of the demand. If 

; the farmers will insist on producing enough corn every 
year to supply the country for three years, they in con- 
nection with the grain dealers, exporters and the Govern- 
ment, must take active steps to increase the demand for 
it. The European masses are sadly in need of cheap 
breadstuffs and American corn fills the bill. 

The Kansas City Star says: The Western farmers will 
be interested in the announcement that the American In- 


dian corn exhibit will be a notable feature of the Edin- ; 


not occupy more than seven 
' inches in width. Then there 
___isashort transmission of one- 


inch rope in two windings on 
' the machinery floor, driving 
the center transfer leg. All 

transmissions are noiseless and 

run ata speed of about 1,600 
_ feet per minute. 
re In the general arrangement 
| of the elevator the main feat- 
__ure is the location of the clean- 
ing floor in a separate story 
between the first and bin 
floors, whereby the cleaners 
are fed from aset of garners 
above and discharged into re- 
ceiving garners below, so no 
elevator legs are required to 
continually convey to and 
from the cleaners, as in most 
cleaning elevators. 

From two Monitor Grain 
Cleaners and two Champion 
a Oat Clippers the chaff and 

_ dust is carried through gal- 
yanized iron pipes by air cur- 
rents to the dust collectors 
above the boiler. This dust 
constitutes a large part of the 
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over production in this country. 
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better class in Europe that corn is unfit for food, and its 
wholesomeness is gravely disputed. It would seem that, 
by a proper effort, this misapprehension could be re- 
moved. The lectures and writings of scientific experts 


have failed to accomplish this result, and a more convine- 


ing method must be employed. If the people of the Old 
World knew how palatable and wholesome Indian corn 
is in all of the shapes in which it is prepared for human 
consumption, the foreign demand for that cereal would 
increase to a degree that would quite remove all danger of 
Corn has the merit of 
cheapness, it contains a very large percentage of nutri- 
ment, and being proof against the process of decay which 
renders other food commodities perishable, it can be trans- 
ported to the uttermost parts of the earth and preserved 
for any length of time. All that is required to popular- 
ize it is to enforce its claims in a manner which will compel 
recognition. The moment is 
ripe for such an undertak- 
ing, and the Edinburgh fair 
furnishes the opportunity. 
But there must be a de- 
parture from the usual plan 
of display. The stomach as 
well as the eye must. be en- 
listed. The proof of the 
pudding is in the taste. In 
connection with the corn ex- 
hibit at Edinburgh there 
should be facilities for cook- 
ing it in its various popular 
forms, and thus it would be 
presented in a new light to 
the European public. The 
mere preparation of it in such 
shape would constitute a 


strong attraction, and cause 
it to be talked about far and 
wide. With the seductive flap- 
jap, the toothsome pone— 
not to speak of mush and 
maize pudding—to plead for 
it, Indian corn would soon 
be able to make its way in 
the markets of Europe. 

The time is coming when 
America will find in lands be- 
yond the sea an outlet for its 
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fuel used in making steam. 
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The entire elevator is fitted 


‘with dust collectors and floor 


sweepers. Everything short 
- of spikes and stones is carried 

by the air currents through 
_ the fan on the cleaning floor 
to the boiler. 
- The two receiving legs arc 
so located as to unload two 
cars at a time by means of 
four steam shovels, A trans- 
_ fer and shipping leg located 
inthe center of the working 
- part of the elevator can load 
_ twenty-five cars per day, while 
receiving fifty cars. The car spouts are located between 
he loading and receiving tracks so fifty cars can be 
oaded on either track in a day. 

The two conveyors are single, one continuous belt car- 
_ rying grain on bin floor to the storage bins, and below 
first floor from the bins to the elevators. 
Three 1,000-bushel Fairbanks Scales and three 1,000- 
_ bushel garners are located in the cupola or working part 
‘ of the elevator. 
The power is supplied by two 60x16 steel boilers, a 
; 150- horse power Buckeye Engine and a Berryman Heer: 


and most complete grain cleaning elevators in the ai 
_ The elevator is owned by Charles Counselman & Co., 
and is run by Mr. E. Ashley, who has the credit of sug- 
sting the general arrangement of the cleaning house. 
‘The elevator was planned and erected by Tuk HEmDEeN- 

icw Company, engineers and builders of grain ele- 
yators, at 99-101 Metropolitan Block, Ch'cago, Ill. 


- Lecturers in the farmers’ alliances, claiming that spec 
ition lowers values of farm products, are off their base 
opposite to it is the fact.—Minneapolis Murket Record. 


NEW CLEANING ELEVATOR AT CHICAGO, 


burgh exposition, which opensin May. The display of 
American agricultural products at the Paris fair last year 
was quite incomplete, and the opportunity which that oc- 
casion afforded for advertising the resources of the United 
States was not ad: quately improved. Kansas and Missouri 
each appropriated considerable sums to secure proper 
representation, but it is doubtful whether the results have 
justified the outlay, though it is believed that the right 
kind of a display would have been highly advantageous. 

An effort will be made to correct this mistake at the 
Edinburgh exposition. The chairman of the Executive 
Committee and the Lord Provost of Edinburgh have taken 
the matter in hand, and they will make a special point of 
enlightening the public as to the merits of Indian corn as 
food, of which so little is known at present in Europe. 

It will be difficult for the people of this country, where 
corn is such a popular article of diet, tu understand how 
limited its consumption is in the Old World. Indecd, it is 
stated that during the famine in Ireland, when America 
sent to the distressed island shiploads of supplies, noth- 
ing but the pangs of extreme hunger overcame the preju- 
dice which existed in Ireland against corn as_a source of 
nutrition for the human stomach, It is still held by the 


surplus of corn, and _ that 
day may be hastened by a 
well-directed stroke of the en- 
terprise and ingenuity for 
which the people of this coun- 
try are noted. If the toil- 
ing millions of the Old World 
can be impressed by prac- 
tical demonstration with the 
merits of Indian corn as 
food, and can be taught to 
eat it, it will soon cease to be 
an article of fuel in this 
country, and will pay a 
handsome profit to the pro- 
ducer. The experiment on 
the plan suggested is worthy 
of atrial, and itis believed that it would insure satis- 
factory and successful results. 


A COMMENDABLE CHANGE. 


It seems that our agitation of the grain shortage ques- 
tion has been influential in causing one railroad company 
entering Chicago to make a much-needed reform. For a 
long time it has been the custom with some of the West- 
ernrailroads entering Chicago to allow mest any one to 
go to the cars loaded with grain, break open the seal and 
take a sample of the grain. The cars were not re-sealed, 
but were allowed to stand open so that any one could help 
himself. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has issued an order 
which went into effect recently, so that hereafter no one 
will be allowed to sample cars of grain on the Burlington 
tracks without an order from the owner of the grain, 
which must be presented to the agent at Morton Park 
yards, in order that he ray send a man with the sampler 
to open the car and re-sealit. Sampling must be done 
hereafter while the cars are at Hawthorne yards or on 
tram track. 
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LAW GOVERNING CARRIERS. 


We have been requested to publish that part of the 
Illinois Railroad and Warehouse Law relating to the re- 
ceiving, carrying and delivering of grain by railroad 
companies, and we herewith give that part of it: 

Section 1 of that part of the law provides that every 
railroad corporation chartered by or organized under the 
laws of this state, or doing business within the limits of 
the same, when desired by any person wishing to ship 
any grain over its roa!, shall receive and transport such 
grain in bulk within a reasonable time, and load the same 
either upon its track, at its depot, or in any warehouse 
adjoining its track or side-track, without distinction, dis- 
crimination or favor between one shipper and another, 
and without distinction or discrimination as to the man- 
ner-in which such grain is offered to it for transportation, 
or as tothe person, warehouse or place to whom or to 
which it may be eonsigned. At the time such grain is 
received by it for transportation, such corporation shall 
carefully and correctly weigh the same, and issue to the 
shipper thereof a receipt or bill of lading for such grain, 
in which shall be stated the true and correct weight. 

Such corporation shall weigh out and deliver to such 
shipper, his consignee or other person entitled to receive 
the same, at th3 place of delivery, the full amount of 
such grain without any deduction for leakage, shrinkage 
or other loss in the quantity of the same. -- 

In default of such delivery, the corporation so failing 
to deliver the full amount of such grain shall pay to the 
person entitled thereto the full market value of any such 
grain not delivered at the time and place when and where 
the same should have been delivered. 

If any such corporation shall, upon the receipt by it 
of any grain for transportation, neglect or refuse to 
weigh and receipt for the same, as aforesaid, the sworn 
statement of the shipper, or his agent having personal 
knowledge of the amount of grain so shipped, shall be 
taken as true as to the amount so shipped, and in case of 
the neglect or refusal of any such corporation, upon the 
delivery by them of any grain, to weigh the same, as 
aforesaid, the sworn statement of the person to whom 
the same was delivered, or his agent having personal 
knowledge of the weight thereof, shall be taken as true 
as to the amount delivered, andif by such statements it 
shall appear that such corporation has failed to deliver 
the amount so shown to be shipped, such corporation 
shall be liable for the shortage, and shall pay to the per- 
son entitled th2reto the full market va'ue of such short- 
age, at the time and place when and where the same 
should have been delivered. 

Section 2 provides that at all stations or places from 
which the shipments of grain by the road of such corpora- 
tion shall have am punted during the previous year to fifty 
thousand (59,000) bushels or more, such corporation shall, 
when required so to do by the persons who are the 
shippers of the major part of said fifty thousand bushels 
of grain, erect and keep in good condition for use and 
use in weighing grain to be shipped over its road, true 
and correct scales, of proper structure and capacity for 
the weighing of grain by carload in their cars after the 
same shall have been loaded. Such corporation shall 
carefully and correctly weigh each car upon which grain 
shall.be shipped from such place or station, both before 
and after the same is loaded, and ascertain and receipt for 
the true amount of grain so shipped. 

If any such corporation shall neglect or refuse to erect 
and keep in use such scales when required todo so as 
aforesaid, or shall neglect or refuse to weigh in the man- 
ner aforesaid any grain shipped in bulk from any station 
or place, the sworn statement of the shipper, or his agent 
having personal knowledge of the amount of grain 
shipped, shall be taken as true as to the amount so 
shipped. In case any railroad corporation shall neglect 
or refuse to comply with any of the requirements of 
section first, second and fifth of this act, it shall, in addi- 
tion to the penalties therein provided, forfeit and pay for 
every such offense, and for each and every day such re- 
fusal or neglect is continued, the sum of one hundred 
dollars ($100) to be recovered in an action of debt be- 
fore any justice of the peace in the n me of the people of 
the state of Illinois, such penalty or forfeiture to be paid 
to the county in which the suit is brought, and shall also 
be required to pay all costs of prosecution, including 
such reasonable attorney fees as may be assessed by the 
justice before whom the case may be t ied. 

Section 38 provides that every railroad corporation 
which shall receive any grain in bulk for transportation 
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to any place within the state, shall transport and deliver 
the same to any consignee, elevator, warehouse or place 
to whom or to which it may be consigned or directed: 
Provided such person, warehouse or place can be reached 
by any track owned, leased or used, or which can be 
used by such corporation, and every such corporation 
shall permit connections to be made and maintained with 
its track to and from any and all public warehouses where 
grain is o: may be stored. Any such cerporation neglect- 
ing or refusing to comply with the requirements of this 
section, shall be liable to all persons injured thereby for 
all damages which they may sustain on that account, 
whether such damages result from any depreciation in 
the value of such property by such neglect or refusal to 
deliver such grain as directed, or in loss to the proprietor 
or manager of any public warehouse to which it is directed 
to be delivered and cost of suit, including such reason- 
able attorney’s fees as shall be taxed by the coart, and in 
case of any second or later refusal of such railroad cor- 
poration to comply with the requirements of this section, 
such corporation shall be by the court, in the action on 
which such failure or refusal shall be found, adjudged to 
pay, for the use of the people of this state, a sum of not 
less than $1,000 nor more than $5,000 for eich and every 
such failure or refusal, and this may bea part of the 
judgment of the court in any second or later proceeding 
against such corporation, In case any railroad corpora- 
tion shall be found guilty of having violated, failed or 
omitted to observe and comply with the requirements of 
this section, or any part thereof, three or more times, it 
shall be lawful for any person interested to apply to a 
court of chancery and obtain the appointment of a re- 
ceiver to take charge of and manage such railroad cor- 
poration until all damages, penalities, costs and expenses 
adjusted against such corporation for any and every 
violation shall, together with interest, be fully satis- 
fied. 

Section 4 provides that all consignments of grain to 
any elevator or public warehouse shill b2 held to be tem- 
porary, and subject to changes by the consignee or con- 
signor at any time previous to the actual unloading of 
such property from the cars in which it is trans- 
ported. 

Notice of any change in consignment may be served 
by the consignee on any agent of the railroad corporation 
having the property in possession who may be in charge of 
the business of such corporation at the point where such 
property is to be delivered; and if, after such notice, and 
while the same remains uncanceled, such property is de- 
livered in any way different from such altered or changed 
consignments, such railroad corporation shall at the elec- 
tion of the consignee or other person entitled to control 
such property, be deemed to have illegally appropriated 
such property to its own use, and Shall be liable to pay 
the owner or consignee of such property double the value 
of the property so appropriated; and no extra charge 
shall be permitted by the corporation having the custody 
of such property in consequence of such change of con- 
signment. 

Section 5 provides that any consignee or person en- 
titled to receive the delivery of grain transported in bulk 
by any railroad, shall have twenty-four hours, free of ex- 
pense, after actual notice of arrival by the corporation to 
the consignee in which to remove the same from the cars 
of such railroad corporation, if he shall desire to receive 
it from the cars on the tracks, which twenty-four hours 
shall be held to embrace such time asthe car containing 
such property is placed and kept by such corporation in 
a convenient and proper place for unloading. And it 
shall not be held to have been placed in a proper place for 
unloading unless it can be reached by consignee or person 
entitled to receive it with teams or other suitable means 
fer removing the property from the car, and reasonably 
convenient to the depot of such railroad corporation at 
which it is accustomed to receive and unload merchan- 
dise consigned to that station or place. Nothing herein 
contained, however, shall be held to authorize the chang- 
ing of any consignment of grain, except as to the place 
at which it is to be delivered or unloaded, nor shall such 
change of consignment in any degree aff2ct the owner- 
ship or control of property in any other way. 

Section 6 provides that every railroad corporation 
organized or doing business under the law of this state or 
authority thereof, shall receive and deliver all grain con- 
signed to its care for transportation at the crossings and 
junctions of all other railroads, canals and navigable 
rivers. Any violation of this section shall render any 
such railroad corporation subject to the same penalty as 
contained in Section 3 of this act. 


WHEAT GROWING IN INDIA. 


In September, 1888, Statistician Dodge of the Gove 
ment Agricultural Department issued a report on whi 
growing in India, and Mr. Schofield of the Indian Re 
nue-and Agricultural Department has recently publish 
an answer, which the London correspondent of Bi 
strect’s criticises as follows: “‘Mr. Dodge, it app 
stated that the increase in the wheat area of India was 
significant, and Mr. Schofield sets himself to disp 
that assertion. It turns out, he says, that Mr. Dodg 
based his conclusions on a comparison of the area. 
1878-79 with the areas of 1883-’84 and 1886-87; but 
figures for 1878-79 include about 2,500,000 acres in t 
Northwest Provinces and Oudh, which were not, and 
clude about 300,000 acres for the Punjab, which/we 
returned in 1883-’84, and subsequent years. Similarly, 
the figures for 1878-79 and. 1838-84 exclude 800,000 ; 
for the alienated lands and native states in Bombay, wh 
were returned in 1884~’85 and subsequent years. A 
ing for the difference in the methods of compiling 
tistics (and the Indian officials are always chopping 
changing about in the most confusing manner), Mr, 
Schofield finds that the area under wheat has been steadil 
expanding during the last sixteen years, the quinquen 
period ending with 1882-’83, showing an increase of 66 
per cent. over the one ending with 187778, and the next. 
five years giving a further increase of 10.7 per cent. 

“Tt may be so; but how about the figures of recent 
years, since the price of wheat in Europe became ex- 
tremely low? I have before me the final reports of the 
Revenue and Agricultural Department of India for 1885— 
’86 and subsequent years, and so far as there has been any 
change in the collection of statistics it tells in favor of 
the latest. 

‘These figures show that in spite of the incloatee inl 
1883—’89 of areas in Sind, Madras and Ajmere, amounting 
to 357,847 acres, and in other native states besides Baroda _ 
in the Bombay Presidency, the total for that year is 
less than in 1885-86 by more than 1,009,000 acres. Itis 
true that part of this decrease was owing to a bad season — 
for sowing in the later of the two years; but the total for — 
1887-88 was 26,854,882 acres, or more than 500,000 less 
than in 1885-86. In any great wheat-growing country 
an increase in area may be shown up to 1884, when first 
the price of wheat became disastrously low, but since that — 
year, in India as well as in the United States and Canada, 
the acreage has been declining. 

“In opposition to previous statements, Mr. Schofield 
declares that the area of other food grains in India has — 
increased, and that the production has gained ground up-— 
on the population, so that there is now a greater propor- 
tion of the wheat of the country available for exportation, — 
If that be the case, it is somewhat curious that there has | 
been a considerable decrease in exports in recent years, 

‘The greatest quantity ever exported was that of 1886— — 
’87, when the produce of the large area for 1885~’86, 
above given, was available, and since then there has been — 
a considerable reduction. For the current year, 1889-’90 
(ending with March), the quantity will probably be. +. 
smaller than that of last year.” 


WISDOM DICTATES A HOARDING — 
OF CORN. 


Seventeen years ago the price of corn was as low as i 
is to-day. It was burned by the farmers all over } 
braska and Kansas, and thousands of bushels went to 
waste on the ground. Sixteen years ago the farmers were 
buying corn at 75 cents or $1 a bushel. While there 
little probability that such a bound in prices will ocew 
in the next twelve months, the experience should not be : 
entirely wasted. Corn cannot go much lower, and w 
probably be much higher. Wisdom dictates a hoarding 
of the present crop in Nebraska, except in cases where t: 
farmer is absolutely obliged to sell. .A. little inconve 
ience in holding a few hundred bushels may bring a rich 
reward within six or twelve months.—Webraska aie 
Journal. 


The imports of flaxseed during January amounted to 
197,372 bushels, against 182,829 bushels for January, 1889, 
and during the seven months ending Jan. 31, 1890, we 
imported 1,007,399 bushels valued at $1,194,323, agai 
779,947 bushels valued at $921,329 for the seven mont 
ending Jan. 31, 1889. Why do not our formes ‘supp 
the ne - demand ae flax? 
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A RUMORED ELEVATOR TRUST. 


A big deal i3 said to have been consummated at Lin- 
—coln, Neb., recently. The Omaha Bee says: Its magni- 
tude can be imagined wuaen it is stated that it is nothing 
less than that Harris & Co., better known perhaps as 
‘Harris, Woodman & Co., have secured exclusive charge 
of fifty or more of the best elevators on the Burlington 
" system of railroads in this state. It is further said that 
_ this company is to hold precisely the same relation to 
_ Lincoln and the Burlington that the Himebaugh-Merriam 
~ Company holds to Omaha and the Union Pacific. 

Since this seemingly well-founded rumor began to cir- 
culate there has been more or less consternation in the 
_ ranks of the lesser grain dealers of Lincoln and the state 
y operation on the Burlington system of roads. Some of them 
__ express the opinion that the deal is so perfectly made that 
rit must react upon the producer. Notwithstanding the 
Inter. State Law, it is stated that favors can be shown by 
the carrier that will make it absolutely impossible for 
Hl a'n dealers of limited capital to offer successful compe- 
ition. Producers, therefore, cannot hope for anything 
; - but minimum prices at points touched by this company. 
e In this connection it is suggested that the members of 
Harris, Woodman & Co. are far-seeing men and propose 
to take advantage of whatever action the State Board of 
Transportation may take in the matter of freight reduc- 
tions. In the event of a wholesale slaughter of local rates 
2. it is argued that the roads will stand firm on the maxi- 
minum through rate, and a corner on corn is therefore 

iS ‘thought to be probable in asmall way. In the other 
| eyent, however, local rates remaining unchanged, it is 
| thought that a radical reduction of the through rate on 
corn will be made to Chicago, without further pressure, 
and that producers will flood and glut the market, mak- 
ing possible for this company and companies equally 
strong to purchase their own sales. It is not improbable, 
it is urged, that the Burlington will do everything possi- 
_ ble to advance the interests of a company that bids fair to 
_ be strong and shrewd enough to accomplish this end. It 
is well known that the Burlington, as well as all other 
roads operating in the state, is very sore in the matter of 
continued agitation of the reduction of freight tariffs, 
local or through, and will do anything possible to throttle 
further pressure. This fact gives color to the statement 
that the deal as stated has been made. 

Such dealers as Kendall & Smith, Gregg & Kyser and 
_ T. W. Lowrey express themselves as having very little 
faith in this wholesale deal. They are in a position, how- 
er, to feel none of the effects if the rumor, as stated and 
4 Beteved by many, proves to be true. 

Mr. J. F. Harris of the firm, when questioned about 
a deal, said: ‘‘There is nothing init. There are over 
_ three hundred elevators on the Burlington system of roads 
Nebraska and we are operating but very few of that 
- number, not over thirty, but we will gather in more if we 
aa | find them inactive or purchasable.” 
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A CHICAGO BEAR. 

_ Edward Pardridge, the speculator and dry goods mer- 
- chant, has been the heaviest winner by the recent dec.ine 
in wheat. His profits are said to be over $250,000. He 
_ has always been a heavy trader, but at present is more of 
ower in the market than at any previous time during 
career. He operates through about twenty brokers, 
-at the same time finds numerous spare moments to 
k down stairs and take an occasional look at the stock 
ds and order 100 to 500 shares of stock bought or 
old. At night, after the Board closes, he sells privileges, 
zood for the next’day, and receives a large revenue, his 
eceipts this week being over $5,000. Pardridge is natu- 
y a bear, and made most of his money on that side. 
n Benjamin Peters Hutchinson ran his corner in 
tember, 1888, Pardridge was wrong on the market for 
long time. Findiog that he could not make anything 
the bear side, he quit, and went to Europe. Of late 
and Hutchinson have bucked against each other for 
trol of the wheat market, but Pardridge has generally 
out ahead. His most unsatisfactory venture of late 
been in oats, where he lost about two cents a bushel 
oyer 4,000,000 bushels, He was induced to buy them 
e another party was in the market, and a bulge of 
cents was expected. The crowd of speculators dis- 
that he was long of oats, and shook him out, and 
prices for May down lower than at any previous 
on this crop, and lower than for a number of 


Queries and Repfies. 


Questions and answers are inserted under this head free 
of charge, and all are invited to avail themselves of this 
column. 


No.4. Carrying Capacity of Belts.—W ill some of the 
readers of the AMBRICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE 
kindly inform me at what velocity I must propel a 20 
inch belt to carry 5,000 bushels of grain 85 feet per hour? 
—L. D. P., Chicago. 


No. 2. Grain and Commission Houses.—l would like 
you to give me the names and addresses of five or ten 
grain and commission houses in Chicago through the col- 
umns of the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE.— 
D. D McMittay, La Crosse, Wis. Ans.—Patten Bros., 
Royal Insurance Building; C. F. Listman & Co., Royal 
Insurance Building; Pope & Lewis, 220 Phoenix Build- 
ing; Martin D. Stevers & Co., 218 La Salle street; L. 
Everingham & Co., 200-202 Royal Insurance Building. 


No. 8. Chicago Storage Rates.—I would like to be in- 
formed through the columns of the AMERICAN ELEVATOR 
AND GRAIN TRADE what the new storage rates in the Chi- 
cago elevators are; also what the storage would be, say 
from Sept. 1 to May 1?—H. C. Dayron, Burlington, 
Iowa. Ans.—The Chicago elevator companies did not 
advance storage rates the first of the year as was proposed, 
because such action was strongly opposed by the Board of 
Trade. The storage rates at present are as follows: 
“On all grain received in bulk and inspected in good 
condition three-quarters of one cent per bushel for the 
first ten days or part thereof, and one-quarter of one cent 
per bushel for each additional ten days or part thereof, 
until and including the 30th day of June, 1890. On ail 
grain received in bulk and inspected in good condition on 
and after the 1st day of July, 1890, one cent per bushel 
for the first ten days or part thereof, and three-eighths of 
one cent per bushel for each additional ten days, or part 
thereof, and on all grain in store on the 1st day of July, 
1890, received prior thereto the last-mentioned rate of 
three-eighths of one cent per bushel shall ke charged, 
after the expiration of the ten day period which is running 
on the 30th day of June, 1890. On and after the Ist day 
of December, 1890, upon grain in good condition, storage 
will be at the above rate in force July 1, 1890, until four 
cents per bushel shall have accrued, after which time no 
additional storage will be charged until the Ist day of 
May, 1891.” The storage on a bushel of grain from Sept. 
1, 1890, to May 1, 1891, will be eight centsif the advertised 
rates go into effect. As no deduction is made for winter 
storage at present, the storage on a bushel of grain from 
Sept. 1, 1889, to May 1, 1890, would be ten cents. 


HOLD THE CORN. 


Hon. M. Mohler, secretary of the Kansas State Board 
of Agriculture, has written a letterin which he urges 
farmers to hold their surplus corn for higher prices. He 
has no faith in the efficacy of the emergency rate recently 
granted by the railroads, and thinks that even if the say- 
ing should all go into the pockets of the farmers it would 
be but asmall part of what they ought to realize for their 
corn, and what they would realize should they hold it for 
atime. He thinks there need be no difficulty about the 
farmers who have corn getting sufficient backing to put 
them tnrough until better pricess can be secured. He 
says: 

“The idea I desireto emphasize most thoroughly, be- 
cause in the much that has been said on this subject the 
importance of farmers to hold their corn does not seem 
to be recognized. Corn at 12 cents a bushel is as good as 
gold, and under the circumstances now existing there is 
not, inmy opinion, a bank in the state that would not 
cheerfully loan money ata reasonable rate on corn well 
cribbed or stored. Corn in Kansas at 12 cents a bushel 
would be good security for that amount per bushel, and 
that amount could be borrowed by any farmer who is 
honestly and faithfully working to get through to solid 
ground. The security is good, because corn is morally 
certain to be worth 18 cents per bushel in less than four 
mouths from now, and if fed to stock 25 cents or more 
per bushel would be realized.” 

The secretary claims that there is not too much cornin 
the world, but that too much of it is being pushed upon 
the market all at once, and thus prices are forced down. 
There is a difference of opinion on this point, 


COST OF CORN CROP. 


A recent report of the Illinois State Board of Agricul- 
ture in regard to the corn crop of 1889 contains some very 
startling statements and has elicited considerable com- 
ment. The report referred to shows that the Illinois corn 
crop of 1889 was worth $58,337,049 and cost to produce 
$68,272,872. In other words, if we are to believe the 
State Board’s report, the crop cost nearly $10,000,C00 
more than its total estimated value. 

“In computing the cost of production of the crop,” says 
the Farmers’ Review, ‘eleven items were considered— 
namely: Use of land, plowing, harrowing, laying off, 
planting, seed, tending, gathering, cutting, shelling and 
marketing. The figures on all these were obtained by 
sending out cards to correspondents in all parts of the 
state and from their estimates, the totals and averages 
were madeup. We understand that anew set of cards 
has recently been sent out in order to see if a new calcu- 
lation will change the figures given. 

“The estimated average cost of corn growing per acre 
last year is put down at $9.75. For the use of Jand or in- 
terest on investment or plant, $3.65, or 7 per cent. is al- 
lowed, thus putting the average value of the land per acre 
at $52. Marketing, 78 cents; seed, 10 cents; and plow- 
ing, harrowing, planting, tending, gathering, shelling, 
etc , $5.25. 

‘Now it should be remembered that the result attrib- 
uted to the year 1889 is no new thing. In fact, the result 
similarly obtained on the last thirty corn crops in Tlinois 
shows a loss upon sixteen and a profit on fourteen, and it 
is a strange coincidence that the total cost per acre as given 
in the official tables stands exactly $10.50 per acre from 
1860 to 1882. It has declined to $9.75 for the crops of 
the last two years. The question is whether this figure is 
not really too high as the cost of corn per acre. ~ Yet it 
would appear strange to say that it is too high when we 
bear in mind that no mention is made of the taxes paid 
by thefarmer on the 6,000,000 acres devoted to corn 
growing. Neither does it tell how much of the labor ex- 
pended was done by the land-owner and his family, and 
how much to hired hands receiving wages. Comparative- 
ly speaking the wages paid out would probably amount 
to a small sum, as the greater part of the work is done by 
the land-owner himself. 

“Leaving these things out of account, however, more 
serious doubt is cast upon the accuracy of the State 
Board’s figures by the serious lack of uniformity in the 
estimates of the correspondents as to the cost of produc- 
tion. For example, the use of the land in Green county 
was given on the crop of 1888 at $4.50 an acre and in 
Fayette at $1.50; Jackson gave the cost of gathering at 
$2.50 an acre and Hamilton at 75 cents; Williamson gave 
the cost of tending an acre at $6.50; Winnebago at $1 and 
Piatt at 47 cents; Will county figured the cost of plowing 
an acre at $1.62 and Kankakee at 75 cents. While the 
total cost of producing an acre of corn in McHenry coun- 
ty was given at $16.25 it was placed at only $5.46 in Jef- 
ferson. pate corn figures at 50 cents an acre in 
Marion county, $2 in Du Page and $2.50 in Jackson. 

“The use of the land is figured at an average of 7 per 
cent. on its cash value, and this, we think, is too high for 
the present times. An allowance of 6 per cent. would be 
more correct on such a permanent investment as that in 
farming land. The cash value of the land is, too, a very 
doubtful factor, and apt to be much too high, being based 
upon the price asked by farmers and not that actually re- 
ceived. Land has not recently been changing hands 
freely in Illinois, and without question prices have mate- 
rially depreciated in the last five years. Were the actual 
depreciation estimated, and 6 per cent. then charged on the 
true cash value of the land in corn, the results arrived at 
by the State Board would probably be in favor of the 
farmer. As it is, the figures mean that the reporters have 
been rating the value of land and the farmers’ services 
too high, and the latter have had to content themselves 
with lower wages for their work than usual. They have 
also failed to make deduction for the large amount of corn 
fed to stock and marketed in the form of horses, cattle, 
sheep, swine and dairy produce; nor do they take into ac- 
count the value of the corn-stalks pastured or utilized as 
fodder. It isan evident error to assume that the entire 
crop is marketed, and in addition to what has been said 
allowance would have to be made for the proportion of 
the crop of 1889 held over and marketed or used as food 
in 1890.” 


Several Buffalo firms are doing a thriving business in 
damaged grain. Competition is said to be very strong. 
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WANTS NEBRASKA ELEVATORS 
REGULATED. 


A member of the Nebraska State Board of Transporta- 
tion is credited with saying: ‘The elevators of Nebraska 
ought to be opened to producers indiscriminately for 
shipm2nt of grain. As they are operated to-day it is well 
known that they are in the hands of middlemen at the 
expense of the producer, The system is wrong that puts 
machinery into the hands of capitalists to be operated at 
the expense of the producer of any state. Now, in Min- 
nesota and Illinois elevators are open to all comers at cer- 
tain fixed char zes for the service performed by the elevator 
operators for the storing, cleaning and loading of grain 
for shipment to the Eastern grain markets, 
this service are regulated and established by a commission 
empowered by legisla’ive act, and in the two states named 
the duties in connection with the regulation of warehouses 
is made additional to the duties of the railroad commis- 
sioners. The basis of rates is similar to that for trans- 
portation charges, viz., limited to a just return on the 
investment of capital. 

“The operation of a system of elevators under regula- 
tion, as heretofore stated, secures for the producer unre- 
stricted advantages for the shipment of his product to 
the competitive markets of the country, viz., Chicago, 
St. Louis, Duluth, etc. He is not compelled to accept the 
offers of local buyers, but is in a much “better position 
afforded by the alternative of selling to the local buyers; 
of easy shipment to the principal markets East, or he can, 
if he so desires, store his grain, and upon the through 
warehouse receipt which he obtains therefor, is provided 
with an unquestionable basis for credit. 

“Tn the case now pending before the Supreme Court 
under mandamus proceedings, instituted by the Attorney 
General to compel the obeyance of an order of the State 
Board of Transportation in the case of the Elmwood 
Farmers’ Alliance vs. the Missouri Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, had the board declared that common carriers are 
without authority to acquire and hold lands for granting 
to individuals special privileges for speculative profits, 
then the elevators already located on the Missouri Pacific 
depot grounds would be unable to secure a renewal of 
their leases at the expiration of the year; and then if the 
Board had followed with a recommendation to the Legis- 
lature for the passage of a law authorizing railroad com- 
panies to execute contracts for the location and operation 
of elevators on its grounds adjacent to side tracks, such 
elevators to be operated at all times for the receipt, storage 
and loading into cars of grain (establishing a fixed maxi- 
mum price per bushel for the service), with a provision 
adding to the power of the railroad commission the reg- 
ulation and adjustment of the rates with a view of limit- 
ing the earnings to a just return on the capital invested 
in elevators would have been an easy matter. 

“Such a measure would be apt to meet with the hearty 
support not only of the grain producers, but the elevator 
men of the state would very likely favor its passage most 
earnestly, for this reason: At about all the railroad sta- 
tions in the grain producing sections of the state are two 
and sometimes more elevators built upon railroad grounds. 
It is perfectly natural to suppose that their owners would 
grasp the opportunity afforded by the proposed law for 
securing a fair rate of profit on the outlay rather than 
undergo the heavy expense of removing and the con- 
struetion of spur tracks to a new location. 

“By many it will be conczded that such a solution of 
the elevator question would be of greater benefit to the 
producers of the state than’ the temporizing method of 
declaring that having allowed one person the use of its 
grounds in the buying and shipping of grain, a railroad 
must extend the same privilege to all others desiring it. 

“This would absolutely shut out monopolistic tenden- 
cies, so far as grain is concerned, and firms would not be 
enabled to secure and gain individual control of fifty or 
more of the principal elevators of the state, and the great 
mass of producers, however poor, would always be able 
to get the top of the market for their products whenever 
circumstances compelled them to put them on the mar- 
ket.” 


The following from the Chicago 77tbwne is in harmony 
with the views advanced in Datly Business and the Heon- 
omist: ‘There is a growing belief that the winter wheat 
crop of last year was oflicially overestimated by some 50,- 
000,000 bushels. The receipts up to date do not bear out 
the official estimate, and there appears to be little left be- 
hind in first hands.” 


The rates for | 


CHICAGO & NORTHWEST GRAN- 
ARIES COMPANY. 


The statutory seen of the Chicago & Northwest 
Granaries Company, Limited, was held in London Mon- 
day, Feb. 17. In the absence of the chairman of the 
company, Sir Robert Lethbridge presided, and made an 
address, from which we clip the following: ‘‘As you are 
aware, this is simply the statutory meeting, called in ac- 
cordance with the act of Parliament, and not at the insti- 
gation of the directors, for the transaction of the business 
of the company. The directors, however, take the op- 
portunity to give the shareholders what information it is 
in their power to as to the properties acquired and the 
progress of the business. The company was formed 
about the middle of October, to take over two important 
systems of gran elevators in the states of Minnesota and 
Dakota, and having their chief depot in Minneapolis. 
The Minneapolis elevators were conducted by a company 

called the Star Elevator Company, while the country sys- 
tem was conducted by the Van Dusen Compapy. 

‘Minneapolis and St Paul together number nearly half 
a million souls, and the country right out west, as far 
even as the Pacific coast, is cleared of timber and in a 
high state of cultivation, Dakota wheat being the finest 
grown in the United States, and equal or superior to any 
grown in Great Britain. But while agriculture has ex- 
tended in this manner, and cities sprung up in a few 
years, it must not be imagined that villages and market 
towns have progressed in like manner. The railwaysrun 
for miles through agricultural districts purely, and 
stations are marked only by small sheds and elevators, at 
which the trains call as required. There is no weekly 
market where farmers can take their grain in and sell it, 
and buy in return seed, salt, coal and- other necessaries, 
and it is to supply this need that elevators, as they are 
termed, are built. 

‘Now, supposing a farmer has grain for sale, he has only 
to take it to the nearest elevator, and he will get the mar- 
ket price of the day for it. There is no competition, for 
probably there is no other elevator within ten or twenty 
miles of him, and if he took it there he would only get 
the same price, because the price at which grain is to be 
taken for the day is fixed by a committee of elevator 
owners, who sit daily in the market centers of the grain 
industry, and telegraph the price fixed to every elevator. 
It may perhaps be thought that this lack of competition 
might tend toward unfair treatment of the farmer, but 
such is not the case. It is probably true that in past times 
such has been the case, for it is certain that the govern- 
ment of the States has fixed maximum prices for the pro- 
tection of the farmer, and abeve these the elevator owners 
cannot charge. But we and our predecessors in title have 
never charged anything like the maximum charge allowed 
by law; our profits in the past have been made on charges 
about one-half what is allowed, and the present directors 
have made and have no intention of making any changes 
in this respect. 

‘Farmers are only too glad to avail themselves of the 
elevators, by which, allowing them the mederate profits 
they make, they also save considerably themselves, both 
in trouble and money. As I have stated, the farmer 
having grain to sell has only to go to the elevator to re- 
ceive the same price for his grain as is ruling in the cen- 
ters of the grain market, less the elevator charges and 
freight to the center. Now, if he wants to sell his grain 
direct, it is necessary for him to go to the market himself, 
probably 500 or 600 miles, and then he has brokerage to 
pay, and these charges would probably be more than 
the moderate charges of the elevators which are handling 
the grain in bulk. But in addition, he may probably find 
that there is no market in grain for present delivery, and 
has to sell for forward delivery. If he is a rich man, and 
does not want the money, he will suffer no additional 
disadvantage from this, but if, as is generally the case, 
the farmer can well afford to use all his money on his 
farm, it is then necessary to send his grain to a terminal 
elevator, such as our Star Elevator, which is under state 
supervision, and can give warrants for the grain, on 
which, with the brokers’ sale note, he is able to obtain 
say 75 per cent. advance from his bankers. But see 
what enormous trouble and worry, in addition to the 
large expense, he is saved by using a country elevator. 
And that brings us to a question in regard to our working 
capital. That is by no means an insignificant sum, being 
no less than 100,000/, but this, I may tell you, is only suf- 
ficient to provide at the busiest portion of the year the 
margin required to carry the immense quantities of grain 
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cheap as new issues, and possess the advantage of h 


we-handle. When this is stated, it might appear that 
were indulging in risks in carrying so large an amount 
grain, partly on borrowed money. Such, however, is not 
the case. As stated before, the price fixed for pureh 
is one sufliciently below the ruling cash price of the d 
to pay our elevator expenses, freight, and give us reas¢ 
able margin of profits; but operators are more anxious 
deal for future delivery than for cash. 

“Wheat, although it all comes into store in Septem 
and October, is not all for use in those months, but — 
February, March, April, May, and onward, till the 1 
crop is ready. Now, persons who want to buy for | 
use we are quite willing to accommodate, because it 
our elevators full, and we are paid for the storage of t 
grain, and they also pay us a fair profit on the interest 
the money for which we wait. Even then there might 
element of risk, because our purchaser might fail, 2 
the price of grain fall in the meantime. But this — 
prevent by the maintenance of a margin, and thus pr 
tect ourselves beyond what appears to be any possibili 
of risk. The accounts which our auditors prepared | 
us show most clearly that these measures have protec 
our predecessors in the past, and they cannot fail to 
tect us in the future. We are, in fact, the bankers of 
farmers, with this difference, that whereas the bank 
Jends on bills and documents, which he can put away 
his-safe, and therefore obtains only the interest on 
money, we lend our grain, which we hold as securi 
and on which we are able to charge—and fairly charg 
a reasonable but remunerative amount for storing.” 


DEFAULTING ON CONTRACT. 


During the past five years it has been of quite freque 
occurrence on behalf of outside parties to accept all 
profits which they have made by speculating in grain a 
provisions, and when they strike an unfortunate trade a 
sustain a loss—in most cases the result of trading beyo 
their means—they quietly settle down and refuse to p 
the commission merchants through whom they transac! 
their business, aad who have been cympelled to pay 
the property when delivered, or may have settled the c 
tracts with his fellow members. 

It is safe to say that the laws of Illinois and the co 
of this state, have iavariably sustained the validity of 
contracts in produce for future delivery, and there is a 
determination on the part of commission merchants h 
that they will no longer submit to being defrauded 
parties who accept while they gain and who plead 
“baby act” or ‘‘gambling act’ when they lose. They w 
execute the orders received promptly and as satisfactor 
as possible for their customers, pay such profits as ma; 
realized, and will expect losses as promptly adju 
They will insist that the business must be conducted o 
equitable principles for all parties interested,—-Ohd 
Daily Trade Bulletin. - 


“CHICAGO AND NORTHWEST 
GRANARIES.” 


Many of the American enterprises floated last 
seem to be doing remarkably well. A group of th 
which appeared under the same auspices, have rece 
announced reassuring facts to their shareholders. 
other of the group, the Chicago and Northwest 
aries, according to the report of the statutory m 
appears to have done well and to be within a measur 
distance of paying its first dividend, although only 
lished about four months. The chairman of the m 1 
on being asked how he accounted for the shares of the 
company being at a discount, stated that he presumed 
was because holders were nervous, and did not care 
wait for the good things in store for them. We th ; 
more correct reason is that investors subscribed for tos 
many shares of various companies toward the clo: 
last year, and having to sell some of their holdings to 
the calls on others, naturally selected those for sale w! 
stood at a premium, and on which they were conseq 
able to secure a profit and ready cash at the same t 
Eastmans also, in spite of their brilliant prospects, 
toa discount immediately after allotment, and we 
not be surprised if Granaries continue to follow 
example, reaching a big premium so soon as the dir 
are able to state definitely the real position of the ¢ 
pany’s affairs. It is to companies like these that in 
would do well to turn their attention now. They 


to some extent at least, justified their existe 
cial Times, London, tothe 
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The two great grain elevators of the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad Company at Fort William, Ont., are the mcst 
conspicuous objects for miles around. A writer living 
at Port Arthur, four miles distant, says that “Often when 
the morning mists lay in the valley, covering all the woods 
and other objects from view, the tops of these gigantic 
storehouses were seen rising above the mist like islands 
o out of the sea.” 

Fort William is situated near the mouth of the Kamin- 
__istiqua River, which empties into Lake Superior, and is 
at the head of the water communication with the Eastern 
seaboard, so that the situation is admirably chosen, and 
| offers the best facilities both as a collecting and distribut- 
te ing point. The two elevators are known as ‘‘A” and 
_ “8B,” and the one is exactly a duplicate of the other. 
$. "They are built of wood, and covered outside with corru- 
, % gated sheet iron, painted brown, and have each a capacity 
of 1,259,000 bushels. 
fet wide and 135 
feet inheight. The 
RNA boiler house, smoke- 
stack and engine 
= 
Re house are at the 
east end of elevator 


ee “A” The railroad 
KR drack runs through 
ee the building, and 


the ground floor 
contains the receiv- 
ing shoots, the ele- eax! 
vator boots, four of 
Barnard & Leas’ 
 Dustless Warehouse 
_ Separators, a large 
scourer and polisher 
for cleaning smutty 
grain, with the shaft 
_ for driving these, 
andthe great driv- 
____ ing pulley, 7 feet in 
diameter and 4 feet 
in breadth. The 


WW 
* ffeil 


They areeach 315 feet long, 85 | 
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AT FORT WILLIAM, | the receiving hopper is the weighing hopper, the bottom 


of which can also be opened or shut by moving a lever. 

These machines weigh 400 bushels at once. They are 
attended by a man who, when the indicator points to the 
amount, shuts the receiving hopper and opens the bottom 
of the weighing hopper, when the grain runs into the 
hopper above the table and is there directed to its destina- 
tion, the receiver meantime holding the wheat till the 
weigher is empty. The fifth floor contains the elevator 
tops and the main driving shaft, which runs the whole 
length of the building and gives motion to the fifteen sets 
of elevators, and is itself set in motion by the great belt 
that comes up from the engine shaft far below. The 
elevators are built close to the river, a narrow wharf runs 
along the whole length of the building, and the steamers 
that carry the grain to the last are moored to the wharf 
and loaded with grain through iron spouts from the six 
shipping elevators. Wheat, oats and barley are all col- 
lected and stored here. From time to time the grain is 
run through the elevators from one bin to another. 

These great storehouses are complete in every respect, 


main driving belt is 
42 inches broad and 
runs up and over a} 
 12-foot pulley at the | 
"very top of thet 
building. There are 
nine receiving} 
shoots, with ele 
30 


ey. 


_ one-third of a bushel 

of wheat, and there 
_ are six shipping ele- . 

tors of the same dimensions. The whole of the ma- 


g Engine, with double cut-off. 
_ The wheat arrives in the cars in bulk; the cars are run 
_ to the shoots, a door is opend in the side, and the car is 
emptied into the shoot by shovels worked by ropes. A 
car is emptied by these in a few minutes. The machinery 
is capable of handling 50,060 bushels per day. The 
heat is inspected by the government inspector and 
ded No. 1, 2 or 8 hard, or 1, 2 or 3 Northern or frozen, 
the case may be. The greater part of the wheat last 
ear graded No 1 hard, and was splendid quality. The 
eat is weighed and cleaned on the separators, and then 
in to the storage bins. There are 205 bins, each 12 feet 
are and 60 feet deep, having a capacity of 5,000 bush- 
each. The space between the first and second flcors 
} entirely taken up with the bins and elevator legs and 
massive timbers which support the bins. 
‘The second floor is a perfect wilderness of spouts and 
bers. The third floor is what is termed the table 
; there are nine tables or circular platforms; around 
ircumference of these are the openings to the spouts 
ich carry the grain tothe different bins. Above the 
ter of these tables is the circular bottom of a bin or 
having a traversing spout, which can be moved 
d to any opening on the circumference of the table. 
fourth is the weighing floor. Above the weighing 
es is a receiving hopper, the bottom of which can 
d or shut at pleasure by moving a lever. Below 
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ELEVATOR ‘‘A” AT FORT WILLIAM, ONT. 


everything being planned with the view of handling the 
vast quantities of grain with the smallest amount of 
labor and cost. The charges for cleaning, sioring and 
shipping grain at these elevators amount in winter to 
from one to two cents per bushel, according to the length 
of time it continues in store, and in summer from one- 
half to three-quarters of a cent. 

The two elevators at Fort William, and the one at Port 
Arthur, having a combined capacity of about 3,000,000 
bushels, are now found to be too small for the rapidly in- 
increasing trade, and the company are about to build an 
addition to elevator ‘‘B,” which will iucrease its capacity 
by another 1,000,000 bushels. The wheat is collected at 
the various stations and smaller elevators of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway in the West, and sent on per rail to Fort 
William and Port Arthur, where it is shipped in the lake 
steamers to the East. Many cf these steamers are up- 
ward of 2,000 tons’ burden, and are fitted up with every 
convenience and comfort for passengers, as well as for 
goods traffic; coming up they have general cargoes, and 
take grain down. 

“Port Aithur and Fort William, standing at the head 
of the water communication from the East and at the 
gateway of the great West,” says a writer in The London 
Miller, ‘‘seem destined in the near future to become the 
center of the Canadian grain trade. The new railway 
now building (the Port Arthur, Duluth & Western) will 
open up the fertile valleys of the Slate, the Whi‘efish and 
the Rainy rivers, and will be a competing line from 
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Manitoba and the West, so that the likelihood is that 
more elevators will soon be built there.” ; 


. 


PREVENTION OF SMUT. 


A sure, cheap and simple method of preventing smut 
in grain has been discovered, so the marketing of smutty 
grain by farmers is inexcusable. If they continue to 
bring you smutty grain call their attention to the follow- 
ing method of preventing it: 

In May, 1883, Prof. Jensen, Director of Bureau Ceres, 
at Copenhagen, Denmark, published in the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle an account of a new method of preventing smut 
in cereals. He simply dipped the seed in hot water at a 
temperature of 132 degrees F. The seed was first warmed 
in water of a temperature of 90 100 degrees, and was then 
placed in water at 132 degrees. The basket containing 
the seed was raised out of the water eight or ten times, 
and after the seed had been treated fifteen minutes it was 
removed and plunged in cold water. The result was that 
all the smut was destroyed, while the seed was in no way 
injured, Prof. W. 
A. Kellerman, of 
the Kansas Experi- 
ment Station, states 
that his own ex- 
periments . confirm 
these results and he 
gives the following 
directions for carry- 
ing out the Jensen 
be hot water treatment: 
Provide two vessels 
for the hot water, of 
size suited to the 
amount of seed to be 
handled. <A sack 
should be made of 
loosely woven cloth 
so as to admit th 
water freely, ‘and of 
size suited to the 
vessel in which it is 
to be used. Vessel 
No. 1 (or the stove 
reservoir) is to be 
filled with water 
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having a tempera- 
ture of about 100 
degrees to 110 de- 
grees ', Vessel No. 
2 should contain 
water at a tempera- 
ture of 132 degrees, 
and should remain 
on the stove so that 
this temperature can 
be maintained, The 
seed grain is to be 
inclosed in the sack, and then put into vessel No, 1. The 
object of this immersion is to heat the grain so that when 
it is removed to vessel No. 2 the temperature will be but 
slightly reduced. A few minutes’ immersion in vessel 
No, 1 will therefore be sufficient, after which the sack of 
grain should be immersed in vessel No. 2. After a min 

ute or two it should be lifted and stirred about so as to 
insure contact of the hot water with every grain. This 
should be repeated several times—oftener, the larger the 
quantity being treated. After fifteen minutes the sack 
should be lifted from vessel No. 2 and plunged imme- 
diately into cold water for the. purpose of cooling it 
quickly. Another portion of the graim can then be 
treated in a similar manner, and so on until the entire 
amount has been handled. After drying it will be ready 
for planting. It is evident that to be effectual, this treat- 
ment must be thorough, and care must be taken to keep 
the water in vessel No. 2 at about 132 degrees—at no time 
should it be lower than 130 degrees, nor higher than 135 
degrees: A common thermometer with plain scale may be 
used, but the more sensitive the instrument the better. 
The seed after treatment must be thoroughly dried before 
it is stored in bulk or planted with the drill, It can be 
sown broadcast as soon as the grains are dry enough to 
separate readily. The seed may be treated at any time 
in the fall or winter, or immediately before planting. 


A train of barley consisting of thirty carloads was 
shipped East from Chicago by one firm recently, 
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RUSSIA AS A GRAIN EXPORTER. 


In referring to an abstract of a report on the grain trade 
of Russia, recently published by the Railway Department 
of the Russian Ministry of Finance, the London Miller 
says: It is clear that, however backward the Russian 
agriculturist may be as compared with the American 
farmer, Russia possesses officials capable of taking a broad 
and scientific view of its potential cereal wealth—a capital 
capable under intelligent guidance of almost indefinite 
development. The writer of this report deplores the 
comparative untrustworthiness of Russian agricultural 
statistical returns, but he assures us that even the figures 
gathered from the interior have a rough value, being to a 
great extent confirmed by the “tables of exports, in which 
no figures are published which are not absolutely authen- 
tic.” He derides the notion that there has been no per- 
ceptible advance in Russian agriculture during the past 
two decades, and points to the fact that within that period 
the export of Russian wheat has increased to the extent 
of 200 per cent, He maintains that not only has the cul- 
tivated area largely spread, especially in the southestern 
portion of Russia, where the rich black earth region lies, 
but that ‘“‘here as elsewhere the methods of cultivation 
are improving, and as a natural consequence the harvests 
are more abundant and more regular.” Whereas the ay- 
erage harvest in European Russia (with the exception of 
the Polish provinces) of all kinds of cereals was esti- 
mated for the years 1870-79 at 1,614,000,000 pouds (the 
poud is 86 pounds avoirdupois), it has risen in 1888-’89 to 

749,000,000 pouds, which is an increase of 8 per cent. 
The quantity exported of these harvests was only 14.7 per 
cent. in the former period, while in the latter it has risen 
to 20.5 per cent. 

The weak point of Russian agriculture as’ compared 
with that of its great rival, the United States, is the in 
suflicient utilization of wheat, the most valuab!e of crops 
from an exporting point of view, as far as wheat is con- 
cerned, the United States more than doubles the crop 
raised by Russia. A clear view of the relative cereal pro- 
duction of each country will be best obtained from the 
following table: 


Russia, United States, 

chetwerts. chetwerts. 
WHER 5 cat tentce uc cle sister ap aur aes 87,000,000 79,000,000 
Mattias Ghee 112,000,000 4,300,000 
Oste aie tacstetas . §9,000,000 112,000,000 
Barley 22 500, ‘000 10,400,000 
MAIZG), F's, stn saeetevey Meares Cintra 3, 000, 000 295,000,000 


A chetwert is equal to 5.77 bushels. By this table it is 
most instructive to place another showing the average 
cereal exportation of the two countries from 1883-’87; 


Russia, United States, 


Pouds. Pouds. 
WH DGB dn Serchtetce cata ears <iattte mca 180,800,000 218,900,000 
Ra ee etc: cae Gantetitne ses ata 75,100,000 3,600,000 
ABA. cattorta treats tere ate svi Aee ele atiahe 51,800,000 2,700,000 
BaRle ye sane eri sivie Since nls een Winivecels 43, 400, 000 900,000 
NIALZO No ais mae te MOE el ,900, 000 81,200,000 


In should be explained that the above wheat exports 
might in both cases be termed breadstuffs, as they include 
wheat exported in the form of flour, but while the pro. 
portion of such flour in the case of Russia only reached 2 
to 8 per cent , the United States ratio of flour was 86 per 
cent. of the total wheat export. It will be obvious that 
Russia grows twenty-eight times as much rye as the United 
States, and this great disparity is due to the fact that the 
sandy nature of the soil in Northern Russia, as well as in 
the major portion of the central belt, is extremely unfa- 
vorable to the cultivation of wheat, and gives the agri- 
culturist hardly any choice but to raise rye. On the other 
hand, this cereal is largely consumed by the peasantry, 
who bake it into what is termed ‘‘black bread,” a sort of 
cousin of the Westphalian ‘‘pumpernickel.” 

The Russian rye is so highly esteemed in Germany that 
nearly one-half of Russia’s large export of this cereal goes 
to that country. It is a question whether the phenome. 
nal exportation of rye from Russia, amounting, it is said, 
to 87.9 per cent. of the total export of the world, does 
not depress prices in this market, to the disadvantage of 
the Northern power. Tor oats and barley Russia’s best 
customer is Great Britain, but Germany again comes to 
the fore when wheat is in the question, of which she takes 
29.6 million pouds, being closely followed by Great Brit 
ain with 24.7 million pouds, while Italy, France and 
Holland respectively consume 22.4, 17.7 and 14.7 million 
pouds. According io the statistics prepared by the Rus- 
sian Ministry of Finance, the total cereal exportation of 
the world from 1883 to 1887 amounted to 913.3 million 
pouds, the largest slice of this trade, namely 35.5 per cent., 
falling to the lot of Russia, while the United States follow 
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on her heels with 33.1 per cent. and the other exporting 
countries, such as Roumania, India, Austria-Hungary, 
and the Argentine Republic, with their respective per- 
centages of 8.5, 7.5, 4.8, and 3.6, make by comparison a 
poor show. 

One of the sharpest points of difference between the 
United States and Russia is to be found in their respective 
treatment of maize, which the former country raises in 
enormous quantity, and retains (with the exception of a 4 
per cent. exportation) for domestic purposes, whereas Rus- 
sia only grows a three-hundredth part of this crop and ex- 
ports two-thirds of it. The wisdom of the latter policy is 
questioned by the writer of this report, who would have 
Russian agriculturists lay themselves out for the exporta- 
tion of wheat, while reserving such cereals as maize, bar- 
ley and oats for stock feeding. 

It is evident that the more advanced Russian farmers 
are giving more and more attention to wheat, which, to 
use an American expression, they hold as ‘‘king.” Under 
the circumstances, one is rather surprised not to find some 
reference to the extension of railways in South Russia; 
and especially to the lines that will, it is hoped, soon link 
the new Caucasian port of Novorossisk (open all the Bed 
round) with a fertile district of black earth soil some 5,000 
square miles in extent. It is true that this district has 
only a population of 3,000,000 souls at the most, and it is 
probably the comparative scarcity of Jabor in the black 
earth districts which has retarded the development of 
wheat culture in South Russia, But that is an evil which 
time will cure. 

Among the questions here treated, the comparative cost 
of wheat-raising in Russia, India, and America holds a 
prominent place. It is calculated that while it costs 
Russia 10 copecks (a copeck is equal to .00558 cents in 
Un!ted States money) per poud of 386 pounds mre to 
grow wheat than India, she hasan advantage of 8 copecks 
on the same weight as aganst the United States. Freights 
are made out in favor of Russia, but insurance is admitted 
to be against her, and altogether it is estimated that the 
poud of wheat transported and sold in London costs the 
Russian producer 2 copecks less than the Hindoo, and 8 
copecks less than the American. But we are informed 
that this advantage is more than counterbalanced by all 
kinds of expenses and commissions, which swallow up 
the profit of the Russian agriculturist. It would be inter- 
esting to know somewhat more concerning these ‘‘thieves 
in the candle.” 

The higher level of prices generally reached by Amer- 
ican wheat is, rightly enough, attributed to the better 
condition in which it reaches our shores as compared 
with the product of Russian fields. But scarcely sufficient 
attention has been directed to the immense advantage en- 
joyed by America, with its complete systems of elevators 
and its army of inspectors, whose grading has probably 
done more than aught else to push American wheat into 
the high position it enjoys in all European markets, 
Strange to say, there is no mention of the two American 
elevators which have already made their way into Russia, 
nor of the third which it is hoped to open at Odessa in 
August next, This seems the only notable omission in a 
singularly complete monograph. 


“ACKNOWLEDGE THE CORN.” 


The phrase ‘‘acknowledge the corn” is variously ac- 
counted for, but the following is a true history of its or- 
igin: In 1828 Alexander Stewart, Member of Congress, 
said in a speech that Ohio, Kentucky and Indiana sent 
their haystacks, cornfields and fodder to New York 
and Philadelphia for sale. Wickliffe, another member, 
called him to order, declaring that those states did not 
send their haystacks and cornfields to the Eastern cities 
for sale. ‘‘Well, what do you send?” asked Stewart. 
“Why, horses, mules, cattle and hogs.” ‘Well, what 
makes your horses, mules, cattle and hogs?” queried 
Stewart. 

“You feed $100 worth of hay to a horse, in doing that 
you just animate your haystack and get on top of it and 
ride off to market. How is it with your cattle? You 
make one of them carry $50 worth of hay to the Eastern 
market. How much corn does it take to fatten a hog, Mr. 
Wickliffe?” ‘“Thirty-three bushels,” replied the man 
from Kentucky. ‘‘Then you just put thirty-three bush« 1s 
of corn into the shape of a hog and walk him off to mar- 
ket,” said Stewart. At this point in the debate Wickliffe 
sprang to his feet and exclaimed very hurriedly: ‘Mr. 
Speaker! Mr, Speaker! I acknowledge the corn.” The 
incident caused quite a laugh among the members and 
was never forgotten. 
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A WHEAT RUST DESTROYER. 


In ie last issue of Insect Infe published by the Unit 
States Department of Agr Serna F. M. Webster has a 
very interesting article on ‘‘A Podurid which Destroys 
the Red Rust of Wheat,” which we give herewith: : 4 

“Tn studying the insect enemies of our cereals dur 
the last five years we have repeatedly come in con! 
with a small robust species of Smynthurus, both in t 
field and in breeding cages. From the fact that we ha’ 
several times reared the species in cages containing on 
growing grain and insects preying thereon, and were 
able to detect them destroying either one of these, 1 
have been perplexed to understand from what so 
these little Neuropters obtained their subsistence. Du 
the present year, however, we have twice found indi 
uals feeding upon the Uredo spores of the common w 
rust, Puccinia rubigovera, in both instances on w. 
growing in the field and at times when the rust was fil 
making its appearance on the leaves. While these observa. 
tions clear away some of the obscurity surrounding the f 
habits of these insects, their economic importance is as u 
certain as before. We are free to suppose that all 
spores eaten by these insects are destroyed, and to this — 
extent they are benefactors. But their bodies being coy-— 
ered with short bristles, and being such gormandizers in 
their method of feeding, with every repast they mana; 
to get great numbers of spores caught among the bristl 
on their bodies, and these spores, it is fair to suppose, are 
carried away and probably become detached one time and — 
another, more or less of them being left on plants not pre- 
viously affected by rust. Early in the fall, when rust is 
only commencing to appear on the young wheat, the 
Smynthurus might destroy many spores, but we have ob- 
served them enough to leave no doubt that they transfer 
spores from one plant to another in the manner indicated,” 


JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT. 


A correspondent of the Michigan Farmer, who has h 
experience raising Japanese buckwheat, says ‘‘it is mu 
more productive than either the common or silver hu 
varieties. Many say more than twice as productive. 
case of very dry seasons I am sure that it is much m 
than twice as productive. The kernel is also much la 
than that of either of the other varieties. |The Japane 
will also stand the dr_uth much better than the other 
kind. Last summer, which was an exceptionally dr 
season in Michigan, I had a very fair crop of Japan 
buckwheat on both heavy clay and very light land; while 
both of the other varieties on much better land—in ex 
perimental plats—did almost nothing; were not wort 
harvesting. Then it is safe to sow this variety in Jun 
T have had just as good success the past two years sowin 
before the middle of June as in sowing July1. Thu 
with this variety we may hope always to escape fr 
The Japanese also matures in less time than do the oth 
varieties. Ihave known it to be ready to cut iw mont] 
from sowing. 

“T wish to urge one caution to those who grow 
grain; thatis, thatthe other varieties should not be gro 
close beside this one. I should expect it would mix 
close beside the other kinds, and the seed be thus m 
injured. It should be kept wholly pure.” 

Elevator men in districts where buckwheat is produc 
should procure some of this variety of buckwheat an 
have the farmers try it. 


RAILROADS DEPRESSING THE 
CORN MARKET. 


Mr. T. W. Lowery, a prominent grain dealer of | 
coln, Neb., in a recent interview, said: ‘“‘The railroads 
telling us that this 10 per cent. reduction which th 
graciously granted to the people is depressing the mark 
Tassure you that this is not true. I know that the 
road people and other speculators are selling options - 
future delivery which they never expect to deliver—no 
bushel of it—and they are doing this, too, with the v 
object of bearing the market if possible, so as to 
what they asserted, that a reduction in freight 
would not benefit the farmers, This option busin 
should be stopped. 

‘“T have contended ever since the roads raised the p 
on us after the taking effect of the Inter-State Comme 
Law that these rates were too high. Before that 
counting the rebates, we shipped corn for about halt 
present rate, and I am satisfied the roads ware 
money.” 
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grain trade, on all topics connected therewith. We wish to 
general exchange of opinion on all subjects which pertain to 
interests of the trade at large, or any branch of it.] 


NEW ELEVATORS IN TEXAS. 

Hiditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—There 
be a large number of elevators and mills constructed 

Texas this season if wheat comes ia good, Please 

id us a sample copy of the AmeRICAN ELEVATOR AND 

IN TRADE. ° 

ee) ©6 Yours truly, Wm. Scarnoroven, 

ae Towa Park, Tex. 

 WAREHOUSEMEN AS GRAIN DEALERS. 

_Kiditor American Fuevator and Grain Trade: — Your 

ticle in the February number, entitled ‘‘Public Ware- 

emen as Grain Dealers,” is a most excellent produc- 

and if our local papers would assume the same spirit, 

rs here would soon be relieved of a difficulty they 

‘labor under on one side of our harbor. 

Yours, etc., M. J. & W. A. Brown. 

Baltimore, Md. 


THE TERMINAL STEAL, 


Eiditop American Elevator and Grain Trade:—1 have 
ust received and read your AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
N TRADE for the month of February and have been 
sh interested in many of the articles on the abuses 
ered by country shippers. The ‘‘terminal steal” is 
of the greatest outrages that we have to contend with, 
I can see no other remedy than that railroad com- 
be compelled to deliver at destination points every 
ind of produce originally loaded in cars, for which the 
should have pay. A large proportion of the 
s of the shipper go with the shortage at the other 
of the line. If this evil could be remedied and the 
ds of trade abolished, I think we would see the be- 
of an era of prosperity for the country shipper as 
as the producer. 
Yours truly, 
k Rapids, Iowa. 


ROOFING SPECIFICATIONS 
American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—In bring- 
tf our roofing plates stamped with the brand and 
ness, and doing away with the waster sheets of same, 
he object of this house to put upon the market 
Or only, an article which the architect could specify with 
, but also one that would enable the property 
to receive what he was willing to pay for. There 
y a difference of almost 100 per cent. in price ba 
the poorest and the best roofing plate in the market. 
every brand is imported of two different qualities; 
is, good plates and bad, or wasters. It is absolutely 
'y in these days of competition that specifications 
d be drawn asto hold each roofer up to his con- 
Even the soldering of a roof is such an important 
that the roofer who uses soldering irons weighing 
ur pounds to the pair cannot possibly apply the 
int of solder to the square that shou'd be used; con- 
y heavy soldering irons should be u ed so as to 
‘the solder to soak well into the seams, where a 
ss job is wanted. The very best material if not 
y put on would make the roof a failure. Our ob- 
to assist the architects all in our power, and with 
a in view we have drawn up specifications for 
flat and standing seam roof, of the two sizes of 
which we think will be an aid to every architect 
desires to use tin for roofing. 
specifications that we have drawn up are simply 
as a reference for the architects, and while we 
inserted our brand of ‘‘Merchants’ Roofing” in same, 
brand which the architect may choose to use can, 
e, be written therein. This formula has notbeen 
by us with any intention of dictating to the archi- 
rather to assist him in specifying for a roof that 
asit should, for years, while the majority of 
“put on to-day will not last five years before re- 
nence. 
, the present competition among roofers is such 


W. W. GARDNER. 
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that a roofer who desires to make a first-class job and use 
good material stands but very little chance of obtaining 
the contract unless he is better protected by the architect 
in his specifications. 
Yours very truly, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SHORTAGES IN SHIPMENTS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade: —1 would 
suggest that you publish the Illinois law in regard to the 
responsibility of railroads as to shortages in shipments of 
grain, in your journal, for the benefit of country shippers, 
and call the attention of the trade to it. It will undoubt- 
edly be of interest to a great many. In this connection it 
occurs to me that Illinois shippers may perhaps be gainers 
by this law, while shippers making consignments from 
other states, thus making shipments inter-state, would de- 
rive no benefit from the law. The agitation of the ques- 
tion in general will do no shipper harm. Some will 
surely be benefited, and, perhaps, all of us made wiser if 
not richer. 

Western shippers have succeeded this winter in getting 
an immense amount of their grain around Chicago, but 
the time will soon be at hand, owing to lake navigation, 
when we will be compelled to ship the great bulk to Chi- 
cago. Of course, it mostly goes through Chicago eleva- 
tors, and if some reform is not effected we will have to 
stand their bleeding processes. It is to be hoped that the 
railroads and elevators will, in practice at no distant day, 
grant that the shipper of grain has some rights which 
they are bound to respect. We don’t say or mean to be 
understood as saying, that all demands are reasonable or 
just, but country shippers are a long way short in receipt 
of justice. Go ahead, gentlemen, in your good work. 
You are gaining friends among shippers in the West. 
Then, too, give the Chicago Receivers’ Association a few 
shakes, Their natural friends from a business standpoint, 
are in the country, yet the fact remains that they have 
been knuckling to the dictates of the professional specu- 
lators. 


Mrrcuant & Co. 


Yours truly, E. D. Vorues. 


Cushing, Iowa, 


THE LAW IS DETRIMENTAL. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—To your 
inquiry as to what way the Inter-State Law bas proven 
detrimental to the grain shippers, I will say that prior to 
the time that this law went into effect, the Northwestern 
Elevator Company, which purchases wheat exclusively in 
the country in its lines of elevators extending from Minne 
apol s to the Manitoba boundary line, was able to ship 
wheat to interior points in all the states lying east and 
southwest of us, for the reason that while we are not 
located on a line of railway having through lines east- 
ward, we were enabled to get local rates from the lines of 
railway terminating here and which don’t penetrate the 
erritory beyond this city, which enabled us to compete 
with the few lines of railway in the Northwest having 
through lines to the East, the railways last named hay- 
ing in effect a transit system which permitted the shipper 
from the interior to bring his wheat to this market and 
ship it or its product forward ata rate which was less 
than the two local rates made by roads terminating here 
doing business in the Northwest combined with the rate 
of the lines terminating here and extending eastward and 
southward of Minneapolis. 

In other words, the lines of railway terminating here 
and extending into the territory south and east of us were 
enabled to adapt their ra‘es to meet the contingencies of 
the case, so that the producer of the Northwest could 
have free and open markets to all points east and south of 
us, When the Inter-Sta‘e Law went into effect these 
roads were prevented from making such rates or adapting 
their rates to meet the contingencies of the case, so that 
the farmer who was located on a line of railway terminat- 
ing at Minneapolis is at a great disadvantage as against 
farmers located upon aline of railway having through 
connection from the West to Eastern points and having 
in effect this transit system. 

Wheat on track in this city arriving from roads with a 
transit rate commands a price equal to about two cents 
per bushel more for shipment to certain Eastern points 
than can be had for wheat grown along other lines of 
railway. Weare located on the Manitoba Road. The 
tariff rate to Minneapolis added to the tariff from Minne- 
apolis forward to any given point eastward would-be 
greater than the rate charged for transporting the same 
wheat over the Milwaukee Road to the same points east- 
ward, and we cannot get any relief from railways whose 


eastern terminus is Minneapolis, since the Inter State Law 
went into effect. Ibelieve that the Inter-State Law is a 
damage to the country, because it prevents the railways 
from adapting their rates from peculiar conditions, which 
becomes necessary in order to give the public in districts 
of the country opportunities to do business on equal 
terms. The case I have cited, I think, illustrates this 
point. — 
Yours truly, A. B. Rogsrys, 
Manager Northwestern Elevator Company. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


IMPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS. 


During the month of January we imported breadstuffs 
valued at $497,956, against $659,208 for January, 1889, 
and for the seven months ending Jan. 31, 1890, we im- 
ported breadstuffs valued at $3,986,038, against $5,612, - 
460 for the seven months ending Jan. 31, 1889, showing a 
falling off for the seven months of nearly $2,000,000 in 
the value of the breadstuffs imported. However, there 
was not a decrease in the amount of breadstuffs imported, 
but a small increase. The falling off in the value is due 
to the decline in the market value of all grains, and es- 
pecially of barley, which is the principal grain imported. 

During January we imported 182 bushels of wheat, 
295 bushels of corn, 824 of oats, 8,036 of rye, and 1,079,- 
057 of barley, against 85 of wheat, 104 of corn, 1,915 of 
oats, no rye, and 1,002,456 bushels of barley during Jan- 
uary, 1889. 

The imports of wheat for the seven months ending Jan. 
31 were 110,651 bushels valued at $79,052, against 130,- 
158 bushels valued at $118,411 for the seven months end- 
ing Jan. 31,1889. During the same period 7,235,923 
bushels of barley valued at $3,743,811 were imported, 
against 7,399,619 bushels valued at $5,372,150 for the 
seven months ending Jan. 31, 1889. 

The imports of corn, oats and rye for the seven months 
ending Jan. 31, 1890, were 1,122 bushels, 11,232 and 72,- 
907 bushels respectively, against 922 bushels of corn, 14,- 
165 of oats, and 12 bushels of rye for the seven months 
ending Jan. 31, 1889. 


FOREIGN DEMAND FOR CORN. 


Corn shipped from this port has given great satisfaction 
in England, according to the reports from Liverpool and 
London receivers, who state that as long as the price con- 
tinues low there will be an unlimited demand for it. The 
consumption of corn has become so general in the United 
Kingdom that it will be very difficult for consumers to do 
without it, and from all that can be gleaned from letters 
received of late from the other side, nothing short of high 
prices will be able to check the demand. Itis also con- 
tended that present pices are abnormally low, and that a 
reasonable advance may be anticipated without putting 
the least restraint upon consumption. The recent rise in 
the price of Indian corn in Chicago is said to be due 
principaily to the large foreign demand —Montreal Trade 
Bulletin. 


FOR SAVING DAMP GRAIN. 


In open winters like this has been we hear many com- 
plain of their grain spoiling in the bins or corn spoiling 
in the cribs. | Where the grain has been harvested moist 
or the corn is soft and is put at once into a large crib, it 
is almost sure to become moldy and spoiled. Every year 
a good deal of grain is rendered useless in this way, and 
during this winter the losses have been unusually heavy. 
There are several methods of preventing this loss, which 
many have tried and pronounced successful. One is to 
intersperse dry brick through the mass of grain, enough 
to absorb all superfluous dampress. The absorbing 
properties of brick are well known, and a few of them 
are sufficient to dry out a large amount of grain. 

Another method often used in Central Illinois is by 
drain tile. A few drain tile placed in the middle of a 
crib of damp corn are very effective in disposing of the 
extra moisture. The tile should be placed upright and 
one upon another, so that a current of air can pass 
readily up through the crib while the tiles themselves ab- 
sorb a great deal of moisture. Of course this contrivance 
is as effectual insmall grain as in corn. A few rails placed 
across the crib at medium height so closely together that 
the corn when it is thrown into the crib will leave an 
opening beneath them is also very successful for taking 
the moisture out of damp corn, 
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Audubon, Lowa, 


eunized at 
with a capital scock of $50,000, for the purpose of erect- 
ing a factory for manufacturing the Eclipse Grain Meter. 


A company has been org 


N. P. Bowsher of South Bend, ind., manufacturer of 
Bowsher’s Combination Feed Grinding Mills, is enjoying 
an excellent trade. Those in search ef a machine to grind 
ear cora, all kinds of small grain, oil cake, ete., and re 
quiring a light-running machine will do well to address 
N. P. Bowsher, South Bend, Tnd. 

The announcement notice of the Crane Company, con- 
tractors and builders of grain elevators of Minneapolis, 
brings to our notice three well-known elevator men in the 
Northwest. Mr, Tromanhauser, the mechanical engineer 
of the company, is one ef the best designers ever engaged 
in the business, having perfected the plans of some of the 
largest and best equipped grain elevators in Minneapolis. 
Mr. Houstain, the superintendent of construction, has al- 
ways been in the business of building grain elevators and 
has had as much practical experience In this special line 
as any ene engaged in the business. As for Mr. Crane, 
we can say that he has been engaged in the business of 
manufacturing grain elevator machinery and supplies for 
the past ten years and has always made it a special busi- 
ness In Minneapolis. It is safe to say there is no one bet- 
ter or more favorably known in a general way among the 
grain men of Minneapolis and the Northwest than Mr. 
Crane. The combination of these practical and ex- 
perienced men forms a most excellent company and in- 
sures success. Minneapolis and the general grain trade of 
the Northwest are to be congratulated, as these men bring 
to them all the desirable requisites for the construction 
and equipment of grain elevators. 

The Sioux City Engine Works have just started up 
work in their new buildings at Leeds (Sioux City’s new 
manufacturing suburb). The foundry has been in opera- 
tion for some little time, and has fully four times the 
capacity of their old foundry. This will enable them to 
make a specialty of foundry jobbing and heavy contract 
They have fitted up their machine shop with rope 
also with one of the Buffalo 
Blower Company’s larger heaters and blowers for warm- 
ing their buildings, and will put in one of the Hawkeye 
Electric Manufacturlag Company’s Dynamos for lighting 
They have already placed some orders for 
tools and are selling off quite a number of their old 
tools, te be replaced by heavier and siffer machines of 
The object is to theroughly equip these 
1 the most improved machinery, thereby putting 
ition to compete with any works of the kind 
in the country, as they now have the largest and best 
atranged plant for their specialty of any company west 
of the “sae sy River. They have recently issued a new 
boiler circular showing the types and sizes of boilers they 
build, together with a very neat, in fact, handsome de 
sign of front. They will make a specialty of high grade 
boilers, without trying to compete with the cheaper class 
of trade, their object being to aim for quality first, and 
to take a position of first rank in the country for quality 
on both engines and boilers. 
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HIGH PRICES FOR BROOM CORN. 


The terdency of the prices of broom corn is upward 
The prices of broom corn at present are between $20 and 
330 aton higher than they were at the corresponding 
period last year. Still the demand is not as brisk, and 
the general quality of the present crop is much inferior 
asa whole. The extremely unfavorable rainy weather 
made sad havoc with the bulk of the crop. Besides be- | 
ing off in color this year, much of it is coarse and curly. | 
Buyers are stow in purchasing, and the demand is rather 
light. If the market improves as the trade anticipate, it | 
will give crop matters a different aspect next sesson. It 
will be a powerful incentive te increased acreage.— Groe- 
ers and Canners Gazette, Boston. 


According to the Jnrestigator, sixty elevators valued at 
$1,428,700 and insured for $1,032,200, six granaries val- 
ued at $24,000 and insured for $10,700, three grain ware- 
houses valued at $366,000 and insured for $118,000, and 
one grain and lime warehouse valued at $11,000 and in- 
sured for $9,000, were destroyed by fire during the year 
1889. 


THE GRANTING OF ELEVATOR 
SITES. 


The agitation of this question, which is of vital impor- 
tance to elevator owners, is not confined to Nebraska alone, 
The Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Comm'ssion in 
its annual report complains of the failure of the legisla- 
ture to pass a law providing for the condemnation of land 
along the lines of railroads where the people desire addi- 
tional railroad facilities. In its report the commission 
says: 

‘“‘Applications still continue to be made to the commis- 
sion, asking its assistance to compel railroads to grant 
sites for grain houses and elevators ou the right of way, 
and the commission is unable to render any service there- 
in. There remains, however, the clear rule of the com- 
mon law governing common carriers in all their relations 
to the public, that all shippers are entitled to equal and 
reasonable facilities, and prompt and safe transportation, 
Railways are public highways engaged in a public service, 
the companies obtain their franchise from the state and, 
in return, are placed under obligations to the public which 
they can neither abridge nor deny.” 

There is a great diversity of opinion on this question. 
The Nebraska State Journal says: 

“The question of favoritism to elevator firms at stations 
on the various lines of railway in Nebraska has been a 
complicated one for years and is now before the Board of 
Transportation for some sort of adjustment in the shape 
of two or three test cases that have been made. 

“Tt has been the custom of the roads to allow two and 
sometimes more elevators to be built on their right of 
way at all important stations, in which grain may be 
stored for shipment. The old ‘shovel houses’ have been 
abolished by the more modern plan of elevator machinery, 
and & has thus grown into a grievance among the farmers 
and shippers that after the railroad company has assigned 
sites to two or three elevators others who wish to compete 
cannot obtain similar privileges, and heneé the business is 
a virtual monopoly. 

“The railroad authorities claim that in giving sites for 
the building of a sufficient number of elevators at a 
station to handle the grain that fs brought for shipment 
they have done thetr duty by the community,and that they 
ought not to be compelled to furnish land to build eleva- 
tors for other competitors who would be superfluous and 
would merely make the business unprofitable to those 
who had first ventured their money in it, 

‘*There is more or less reason on both sides, The grant- 
ing of a site on the right of way by a road for an elevator 
gives the builder of that particular elevator an advantage 
over competitors who have to purchase their own sites 
farther away from the track. It is therefore of the nature 
of a monopoly. 

“Tt ought to be a free competition, but after all it will 
be a hardship to order a railroad to furnish a site to 
every man or firm that chooses to build an elevator on it. 
The road may not have a convenient site to spare after 
giving one or two, and who is to be the judge? If it assigns 
a site to a new competitor that is unsatisfactory to him, 
what then? 

“Tt would be a pretty hard rule to enforce that a road 
shall be obliged to give every applicant for elevator priv- 
ileges a site that that will be satisfactory to him, because 
in a lite while the entire available space about the depot 
may be occupied by private parties, and the road will 
have no Jand on which to put its own improvements. But 
ifa company is ordered by the Board of ‘Transportation 
under the law, if there be one covering the case, to give 
every man a site that wants one, and in compliance with 
that order it assigns a site that the man will not build an 
elevator on because it is too far away from the station, 
what then? 

‘*There is then the alternative of ordering the roads to 
cease giving sites on their right of way to any private par- 
ties, and compelling all elevators to be built on outside 
land acquired by the owners. The question is, therefore, 
not the simple one that some people have evidently con- 
sidered it from their individual standpoints,” 


Edward Kemble of Kemble & Hastings, flour and grain 
dealers of Boston, has filed with the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission a complaint against the Lake Shore & Mich- 
igan Southern Railway Company, the New York Central 
& Hudson River Railroad Company, and the Boston & 
Albany Railroad. The complaint alleges that shippers of 
grain and flour from Chicago to Buffalo are charged un- 
justly discriminating rates. 


MARCH CROP REPORT. — 


The statistical report of the Department of Ag 
for March relates to the distribution and consum 
corn and wheat. It makes the proportion of 
crop in the hands of growers 45,9 per cent., or 
000 bushels, and of the wheat crop 31.9 per 
156,000,000 bushels, The stock of corn on hand— 
largest ever reported in March. The average 
annual returns is 677,000,000 bushels; that of 
787,000,000 bushels. The estimated consu 
March 1 is 1,148,000,000 bushels, a figure exe 
last year and in 1886, The proportion of me 
corn of the crop of 1889 is 85.7 per cent,, exce 
recent years only by those of 1884 and 1886. The ¢ 
value of all corn on Dec, 1 was 28.8 cents per 
The average on March 1 was 27,9 cents for mere! 
and 19,2 for unmerchantable, making an aggregate 
of $85,000,000 less than the December estimate. — 

The wheat crop of 1889 was exceeded by the 
1880, 18823 and 1884. The average remainder in the 
of growers ‘on the ist of March for ten years has 
130,000,000 bushels. The average crop during this 
is 450,000,000 bushels. The present returns are yv. 
and satisfactory, the state agents’ estimates agre 
closely with those of the department consolidation. 
result may be accepted with absolute confidence as 
proximation as close as can be made by local esti 
Most of the wheat in farmers’ hands is in states” 
have no surplus over consumption, or in those in 
the larger portion is consumed at home, 

Six spring wheat states have only 45,000,000 bus 
18,000,000 of which will be required for seed and— 
remainder scarcely more than four months’ consu 
of their population. Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, II 
Missouri and Kansas, the only winter wheat states e 
the Rocky Mountains contributing to: commana 
tribution, have only 60,000,C00 bushels, half of whi 
needed at home, and part of the remainder commercial) 
unavailable at the present prices. Therefore the availa! 
supply for exportation and home distribution to Ju 
small, ‘The depleted farm reserves have been measurs 
filled, except in a few states, but it will require the — 
sure of high prices to squeeze any considerable pro} po 
of them into commercial distribution. 


INDIAN WHEAT DRAW 


Believers in the Indian wheat bugaboo, says the M2 
Wore of Buffalo, are having a good deal of labor to” 
tain their faith in that unsubstantial phantom. — En 
investigators, who have been studying the wheat qi 
in India, are finding some apparently insurm 
difficulties in the way of the Asiatic farmers, 1, 
soil is worn out. 2, They have no’ fertilizers at 
excepting bones and- manure. 3. They cannot 
manure for fertilizing, as they are compelled to 
for fuel, eur Re else to burn, 4 Th 


are very capricious. 7, Every social, suaneiels 00 
cial and religious condition is a check to develop 
The British investigators appear to be hopeless, 
all these drawbacks the bad quality of even the 
dian wheat, the lack of transportation facilities an 
inevitable 5 or 10 per cent. admixture of hair, wool, ¢ 
dirt, gravel, sticks, straws and other superfluous 
valueless Indian sweepings found in grain sent out: 
India, and it is easy to understand the sudden cesse 
gr owth in the Indian wheat enterprise. a Rh 
pe cen Le 
a 4 


NOT CORN BUT MONEY. 


The Topeka Capéial doesn’t think that the e 
rate will do the Kansas farmers much good, and 
that elevators along the line of the railroads, in 
the farmers can store their grain until prices ¢ 
would afford more certain relief. The trouble abo 
scheme is that it isn’t the corn but the money the | 
farmer wants.— Kansas City Times. 


oats, 834, old bushels of rye, and 300, S341 
ley. Total, 12,489,767 bushels of all 
against 18,840,851 bushels a year ago, 
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the same place, for fertilizing purposes. Heads were sep- 

arately offered, and for these there was some competition, 

and the prices ranged from 189d, to 4s, 6d. For one’ 
specimen, consisting of the entire body without the head 

of an embalmed cat, 5s. 61. was obtained, and some bones 
fetched as much as 3s. each,” 


“San Francisco received from Oregon and Washington 


in February 48,105 centals of wheat, and 24,885 centals 
oats, 
The stock of flaxseedin store in Chicago March 8, 1890, 
‘special bin, 6,934 bushels, No. 1, 270,109 bushels, 
309,100 bushels March 1, 1890. 
Chicago firm is said to be long 8,000,000 bushels of 
r May delivery. 
s reported that the Canadian Government will re- 
3 the duty on Indian corn. It is not easily produced 
da, and the farmers must have it to feed their 


ed wheat bill has been introduced in the Manitoba 
ture which provides that the government shall 
‘needy farmers with seed grain on the most liberal 


g the seven months ending Jan, 31 we exported 
bushels of flaxseed valued at $19,769. During the 
nding period of 183889 there was no flaxseed 


exports of foreign merchandise for the seven 
s ending Jan. 31 included breadstuffs valued at 
y, against $194,512 for the seven months ending 
|, 1889. 
e Kennan, the great Russian traveler, says he be- 
that if the great empire had American machinery 
nen, the wheat production would greatly exceed that 
United States. 
stock of grain in San Francis¢o warehous s March 
as follows: Wheat, 8,886 tons; barley, 20,944 tons; 
13 tons; corn, 541 tons. At Port Costa there 
69,531 tons of wheat. 
» total stocks of wheat at three points on March 10 
follows: Minneapolis, 9,351,202 bushels; St. Paul, 
Duluth, 4,826,503. Total, 14,472,705 bushels; 
» for the week, 4,744 bushels. 
‘shipments of corn from Philadelphia in February 
009,090 bushels, being the greatest amount ever 
in that month, and close to the best record made 
ath—3,316,00) bushels in January, 1880. 


were 1,633,070 centals of wheat exported by sea 
lifornia in February, against 576,090in February, 
964 centals of barley, against 33,969 in February, 
and 1,502 centals of oats, against 3,008 in 1889. 


tary Garrard of the State Board of Agriculture 
is no reason to believe that the growing crop of 
wheat has been materially injured by cold weather. 
ition of the crop is as well advanced as it usually 
average year by the 1st of April. Had wheat begun 
out, the severe weather of the last few days would 
en fraught with serious results, but as it is it only 
pts the blade to hug the earth instead of growing. 


rrespondent writing from Crookston to Harm, 
and Home, says: ‘‘The open market plan has had 
g of a test in this section this year. Some Du- 
os who want our wheat put two men on this 
and have kept them here during the past wheat- 
season, They have examined the wheat, and put 
e upon it, and in every case the wheat they 
netted the farmer from 4 to 25 cents more per 
than the elevators would pay.” 


udiciary Committee of the House of Representa- 
s ordered 1 favorable report on the bill creating a 
patent appeals. The bill provides for five 
If passed, as it should be, this court will be the 
final appeal for all cases relating to patents. It 
ilk | greatly relieve the Supreme Court, which now has 

more work than it can attend to. As th's court 
ve nothing to do with other than patent cases, it 
rely be more likely to render justice in all cases. 


been discovered that cats can be put to anew use. 
, they must be killed first. An English exchange 
date says: ‘‘Another sale of mummy cats took 
D Monday at Liverpool, where Messrs. Gordon & 
in their salesroom a consignment of nine tons 
ed cats, mostly in fragments, from the Beni- 
. The sale attracted a large company of mer- 
brokers. The bones were first sold, and were 
for £5 17s. 6d. per ton by Messrs. Leventon & 
0 are the holders of the first cargo imported from 


{ 


According t) the report of the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, the visible supply of grain in the United 
States and Canada on Saturday, March 8, was 28,314,149 
bushels of wheat, 14,517,349 bushels of corn, 4 858,920 
bushels of oats, 1,587,638 bushels of rye, and 1,658,821 
bushels of barley. These figures are smaller than the 
corresponding ones a week ago by 682,224 in wheat, and 
larger by 71,676 in corn, The visible supply of wheat 
for the corresponding week a year ago decreased 225,690 
bushels. 


The annual report of the Peoria Board of Trade for 
1889 shows that there was a decrease of 351,907 bushels 


-in the receipts of wheat, an increase of 4,718,540 bushels 


of corn, a decrease of 3,576,080 bushels of oats, a de- 
crease of 164,925 bushels of rye, and an increase of 347,- 
035 bushels of barley. The total receipts are 27,501,615 
bushels, a gain of 972,663 bushels over 1888. As will be 
noted, the chief increase has been in corn, which seems a 
natural result of increased local consumption, a crop of 
exceptional magnitude, and favorable freight rates to the 
seaboard. 

The seed wheat and feed convention was held at Huron, 
8. Dak., March 5. It was estimated that the twenty 
counties will need 536,700 bushels of wheat, 263 400 
bushels of oats, 97,657 bushels of flax, 76,C00° bushels of 
barley, 215,700 bushels of corn, 15,000 bushels of millet, 
and that about $570,000 will be required to buy grain 
Of this amount three fourths can be raised by the coun- 
ties benefited, the remaiader to be secured from outside 
contributions, A commission to have full charge of 
soliciting and arranging for grain, and to act with a com- 
mission appointed by the Governor, was named, 

Prof. D. N. Harper of Minnesota, in a recent report, 
draws these conclusions about frozen wheat: “‘A vast dif- 
ference as to their seed value exists between the various 
kinds of poor wheat. Rusted wheat and blistered (frosted) 
wheat, if well cleaned, are safe to use for seed; frozen 
wheat, which is utterly worthless for milling, is likewise 
of no value for seed. It cannot produce a good crop. 
The more thoroughly the wheat is cleaned, the better the 
seed resulting, and the be ter the crop, particularly in 
yield. No wheat should be seeded that has not been 
tested as regards its gluten and percentage of germina- 
tion.” 


CERTIFIED BILLS OF LADING. 


Thomas L. Greene writes as follows in the Railway 
and Corporation Law Journal on the certification of bills 
of lading as a safeguard of commerce: 

“The legal and commercial] world must settle down. to 
the conviction that the bill of lading of a common carrier 
in its present form is not conclusive evidence that any 
such shipment has really been made. Under the several 
decisions of the Supreme Court there seems no longer 
any doubt, Anagent of a railroad who signs receipts 
or bills of lading for grain or cotton which the carrier 
has never had in his possession exceeds his authority, and 
does not consequently bind his principal. There is an 
undertone of uneasiness throughout the trading commu- 
nity under this state of things. Under our modern 
conditions probably nine-tenths of the cotton and grain 
forwarded from the interior to the seaboard, whether for 
home consumption or export, are moved under bills of 
lading upon which the purchase money has been advanced, 
and which are presumed to pass the title to the property. 
Banks, commission houses, mills and merchants, all must 
rely upon the good faith which has heretofore been based 
upon the value repzesented by these evidences of title. 
If, now, a gigantic fraud may be perpetrated at any time 
upon banks and merchants because no one can tell 
whether bills of lading regularly drawn and duly signed 
are valid or not, our whole commercial system is in danger 
of confusion. 

“Shall we by legislation make bills of lading signed by 
an authorized agent conclusive evidence against a carrier? 
If we do so we offend justice. By a conspiracy agents 
could in one day sign and negotiate a number of bills of 
lading to such an amount as to bankrupt any railroad. 
Fraud should here as everywhere be a defense against 
the fulfillment of a contract. Again, the railroad cannot 
discriminate between persons, but must do business with 
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all alike, though a banker is allowed to give due weight 
to character in accepting bills of lading as security for 
advances, If, then, we cannot insist upon the theory of 
making bills of Jading good under all circumstances, is 
there not yet a partial remedy? It is the boast of the 
law in al) enlightened countries that it advances as the 
needs of commerce may require. No doubt in this case 
also some help will in time reach us. 

‘Meanwhile, it might be possible to secure absolute 
confidence in bills of lading as passing title to actual 
property in transit by a system of certification. Let some 
officer of a railroad be designated to whom could be sub- 
mitted such bills of lading, and such only as the holder 
wished to be certain about, After a reasonable time for 
examination, such officer should certify over his signature 
to the correctness of the document in question, which 
should then be binding upon the corporation in the same 
manner as a certified check upon a bank. As such a plan 
would require several days, during which the bill of 
jJading could not be used at banks for obtaining advances 
by the shipper, it would arouse remonstrance from those 
with limited capital; but the certification would add cer- 
tainty to transactions which now are uncertain, and might 
lead to further steps for relieving our great and growing 
commerce from a danger which now constantly threatens 
it.” 


CORN MARKETS ARE NEEDED. 


It was remarked by one recently who was familiar with 
the old countries that they used very little canned fruit, 
as it was American, and prejudice attached to it. What- 
ever there may be in that, it is singular that they are so 
slow to be convinced that Indian corn is one of the most 
wholesome and palatable, as well as economical, articles 
of food. When they come over here and become a part 
of the population, they soon acquire the loca] and rational 
habit in regard to it. They learn to like cornmeal, and 
readily make it a prominent food element in the various 
methods of preparing it. The masses in European coun- 
tries need cheap food, and corn is superior to the stuffs 
they so largely use. There ought to be some more ex- 
tended and systematic efforts to diffuse the great Ameri- 
can cereal among them Culinary artists from the adopted 
citizens might perhaps aid by going back to the old lands 
and exhibiting the most palatable forms of food made 
from it. This country is in great need of new markets 
for its vast production, and the United States Government 
should take advantage of every opportunity offered to 
overcome the European prejudice against corn as human 
food. 


THE EMERGENCY RATE. 


As will be seen from the following verses taken from 
the Nebraska State Journal the demand for an emergency 
rate on corn has led to a demand for an emergency rate 
on corn juice: 


“Onur laws must be lame, 

Or some one to blame, 

When a bushel of corn 

Buys one drink for ‘the same.’ ”’ 


If it isn’t too late, 

I wish here to state 
The times now demand 
An “emergency rate.’’ 


It will strengthen the use, 

And will make times more loose, 
To have an emergency : 
Rate on juice. 


~ 


The Chicago Freight Bureau has decided to try 1o bring 
the lake freight lines under the Inter-State Commerce 
Law, and to keep the trunk lines closer to the lines of ex- 
act justice to shippers. 

A story is told of a San Francisco bank teller who in- 
jured the cornea of his eye and went to Italy, where a 
doctor sucéessfully grafted a chicken’s cornea in his eye. 
The teller was quite elated at the success of the operation, 
claimed that he saw perfectly well, and upon his return 
resumed his posi ion in the bank. He had only been at 
his desk three days when a wheat man from Porta Costa 
came in to draw out some money. He had just been 
down to the Board of Trade rooms, and carried in his 
hand a sample of wheat which he had been tasting 
When his money was counted out to him he carelessly 
dropped a few grains of wheat on the counter, when to 
his great surprise the teller jumped upon his stool, and 
flapping his arms in true chicken style commenced to peck 
away at the wheat, which he swallowed with evident sat- 
isfaction. 


tek 
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A rice mill will be built at Brunswick, Ga. 
Holly 
A cotton-seed oil mill is talked of at Easley, } 


Springs, Miss., has a new broom factory. 

N.C. 
may soon have a new cotton-seed oil mill. 
has built a distillery. 


Perry, 5. C., 

W. H. Taylor of Lancaster, Ky., 

A cotten-seed oil mill is contemplated at Carrollton, 
Ga. 

A large cottonseed oil mill 
Ga. 

It is said that a broom factory is to be built at Roanoke, 
Va. 

Cal 
Soon 

Sastal mammoth elevators will be erected at Fairport, 
Ohio. 

The new ele 
eration. 


will be built at Greensboro, 


umbus, Neb., will probably have a hemp tow mill 


Panola, Ill.. has commenced op- 


Tator at 


Covington, Ga.. will probably havea new cotton-seed | 


eil mill. 


J. B. Daniels, grain dealer at Great Bend, Kan., has 
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A. Koch & Bro. will establish a brewery at Williams- 
ral large grain warehouses are projected in Wind- 


Terrell, Tex., will probably have a new cotton-secd oil 
mill seon. 

L. P. Vander Velde has 
tin, Mich 

The Farmers” Alliance have built an elevatur at Per- 
kins, Iowa. 


sold his grain elevator at Mar- 


There are prospects fora new cottonseed oil mill at 
Harlem. Ga. 


_ Then new el levator at Arrowsmith, Ill., is doing a thriv- 
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otton-seed oi] mill will probably be erected at Dar- 
Ark. 
armers near Oxford, Kan.. have built an elevater 
town. 


Charlies Theis’ estate, will erect a 
brewery. 
lizabeth Vollmer of Philadelphia, Pa., will build a 
brewery. 


Philadelphia, Pa., 


There are several new elevators soon to be erected at 
Seattle, Wash. 

W. M. Vastine of Hastings, Neb., has sold out his 
stain business. 

The Mobile & Ohio Railroad will erect a grain elevator 
at Mobile. Als. 

The Omahs (Neb.) e'evators handled 9,400,000 bushels 
ef grain in 1889. 


Weatherford, Tex., will probably have a new grain ele- 
vator this Spring. 
J. M. Rushin and others will erect a cotton-seed oil 


mill at Boston, Ga. 
W. T. McElvain & Co. of Brainard, Neb.. have dis 
solved partnership. 
Gates & Veuer of New Iberia, La.. will enlarge their 
eotton-seed oil mil 


A company has been formed at Monroe, La.. to build a 
cotton-seed oil mill. 
The Gibbs Liaseed Oil Mill at Green Island, N. Y., has 
resumed operations. : 
Paber & Son of Kansas City, Mo., grain dealers, have 
dissolved partnership. 
Frazer Bros.. grain dealers at Peterson, [Swa, have 
dissolved partnership. 
Shearer & Steckebrand. grain dealers at Grand Meadow, 
Minn... are very busy. 
The Farmers’ Alliance intend erecting a cotton-seed oii 
mill at Bamberg, S C. 
The Nokesville Distilling Company of Nokesville, Va. 
has been incorporated. 
An elevator will be built at St- 
farmers in the vicinity. 
Christian Bion & Son of Owatonna, Minn.. will build 
a brewery at thai place. 
The suit of O to Anderson against the Union Elevator 
Company of Minneapolis for $19.000 d. mages on account 


James, Minn., by the 
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counsel has made eyery effort to put it off to the | 


of injuries received while in their employ was decided in 
favor of the company. 
The brewery of the Union Brewing Company, Denver, 
Colo., bas been enlarged. 
There are 240,(00 bushels of corn cribbed at Dorchester, 
Neb., awaiting shipment. 
Van Patten & Frisbee Bros. have sold out their grain 
business at Sheldon, Iowa. 
A company has been organized to build a cotton-seed 
oil mill at Cartersville, Ga. 
E. B. Lewis and others talk of building 2 cotton-seed 
oil mill at Montezuma, Ga. 
G. G. Weeks & Son of Knoxville, Ill., dealers in grain, 
have dissolved partnership. 
The Palmetto Brewing Company, Charleston, 8. C., 
will enlerge their brewery. 
Campbell Bros., grain dealers at San Antonio, Tex., 
have dissolved partnership. 
A broom factory will be started soon at Eureka Springs, 
Ark , by A. W. Blackford. 


John Hohenadel, Philadeliphia, Pa., 
an addi.ion to his brewery. 


A $25,000 distillery is to be erected at Shelbyville, 
Tenn., by a stock company. 


in’ends building 


The Farmers’ Alliance of Gadsden, Ala., is preparing 
to erect a cotton-seed oil mill. 


The firm of Drake & Dodge, grain dealers at Manches- 
ter, N. H., has been dissolved. 
The Fort Gaines Alliance of Fort Gaines, Ga , think of 
building a cotton-seed oil mill. 
John F. Harris & Co. have commenced work on a large 
grain elevator at Lincoln, Neb. 
Arnholt & Schaeffer Brewing Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., will enlarge their brewery. 
A $40,000 starch factory is to be put up at Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., by a stock Company. ~ 
The Western Brewitg Company of Belleville, Il., in- 
tend purchasing new machinery. 
J. H. Knox & Co. of Corsicana, Tex., think of erect- 
ing a grain elevater at that place. 
The Old Lexington Distillery Company of Newport, 
Ky., will erect a $50,000 distillery. 
Dan Seevers of Parkersburg, W. Va., 
lishing a broom factory in that city. 
Both the elevators at Verdon, Neb., 
! and no cars can be secured to move it. 
The New York Central Railroad Company will build a 
new grain warehouse at Buffalo, N. Y. 
L.C &E E. Girton have succeeded E. E. Girton in 
the grain business at Lake View, Iowa. 
The firm of Cash, Bird & Co , dealers in grain, feed, 
ete., at Atlanta, Ga., has been dissolved. 


Tecumseh, Neb., wants a starch factory that will con- 
sume about 600 bushels of corn per day. 


thinks of estab- 


are full of grain, 


The Madison Brewing Company of Madison, Ind., in- 
tend building an addition to their brewery. 


E. A. Spink & Co. of Washington, Ind., think of build- 
ing an elevator in connection with their mill. * 


The Imperial Mill Company of Duluth, Minn., will 
build an elevator of 300.000 bushels’ capacity. 


The Fa-mers’ Alliance at Elmwood, Neb , intend build- 
ing an elevator there if they can secure a site. 


There are 100,000 bushels of corn and 50,009 bushels 
of oats in storage at Duncombe Station, Iowa. 


Elder, McKinney & Applegate, grain commission mer- 
chants of Chicago, have dissolved partnership. 

D. S. Brockway of Greensborough, Md., will build a 
grain elevator with a capacity of 8,0 0 bushels. 

The Alamosa Milling and Elevator Company of Ala- 
mosa, Colo., have fi'ed articles of incorporation. 

Taylor Brox. & Hall of Athens, Ga., have commenced 
work on an elevator and grist mill at Macon, Ga. 


The Excelsior Manufacturing Company of Washing- 
ton, Ga., intend putting ina cotton- seed oil mill. 


A ceuple of large elevators will be built at Windsor, 
Ont., by the Canadian Pacific Railroad Company. 


A. T. Schmid and others of Little Rock, Ark., propose 
to erect a cotton-seed oil mill at Weatherford, Tex. 


Augustus Tompkins of Charlette, N. C., and others, 
will e ect a cotton seed oil mill at Edgefield, N. C. 

The Chattahooche Brick Company of Atlanta, Ga., 
will probably build a broom factory at Bolton, Ga. 

Hunting & Co. of Rose Creek, Minn., have opened 
their new : grain house, and find business very brisk. 

The Saline County, Mo., farmers have complained that 
the elevator men do not inspect their grain properly. 

The starch factories of Gilbert & Sleeper at Des 
Moines, Iowa, have been sold to an English syndicate. 


The trial of S. F. Sherman, in the elevator shortage 
ease, will take ‘place at Buffalo, N. Y., March 17. His 


- 


term, although Sherman professes to be anxious for t 
Gill & Forrest, whose elevator and mill were bom 
Hillsboro, N. Dak., will probably locate at Duluth, 
Articles of incorporation have been filed by the Er 
Brewery of Buffalo, N.Y. The capital stock is | 
000. 


The Gutsch Brewing Company of Sheboygan, 
has filed articles of incorporation. Capital stock, $ 
000. 


Johnson & Freeman, grain and lumber dealer 
page e Towa, have been succeeded by F. 
a Co 


The grain business in Manitoba is not very 
present, and many of the country elevators have 
closed. 


The eleva‘or at Heyworth, IIl., is so full of fier 
no more can be received, and no cars can be secu 
ship it. 


H. O. Hambaugh & Co. of Peacher’s Mills, Tenn. 
tend building a 30, 000-bushel elevator at that place 
spring. 
Walter S. Barton, who has conducted a grocery 
grain business at Malone, Iowa, has disposed of 


grocery. 
A. D. Ricketts of Fisher, Ill., has made extensive 
pairs in his elevator at that place, adding several 


machines. 


The elevators at Atchison, Kan., have about 5 
bushels of wheat stored, and they continue to buy 
quantities. 


A grain elevator and flouring mill will be built re 
Farmers’ Alliance and the Federation of Labor of 
county, Ky. 


Thomas Connelly of Chicago, has purchased the Ha 
son Elevator at Burlington, Iowa. The considerat 
was $30,000. 


The new elevator of the Monte Vista Milling y 
of Monte Vista, Colo., is finished. It has a capacity 
50,000 bushels. 


The elevator and mill to be buiit at Gallatin, Te an 
will cost $30,000. The capacity of the elevator is to 
1€,C00 bushels. 


The grain firm of J. F. Harris & Co. at Lincoln, 
has been changed, and the name of the a Hi 
Woodman & Co. 


A new linseed oil mill will soon be in operation at C 
cago. The company has been organized with a ca 
stock of $500,000. 


N. F. Walker, G. B. Dean and J. W.. Bact. 
formed a stock company to build a cotton-seed oil mill | 
Spartansburg, 8. C. > 


In addition to the proposed enlargement of the F 
Elevator at Omaha, Neb., a new elevator of mam 
capacity will be built. 


The Farmers’ Mutual Exchange Association has" 
organized at Lane, IIl., to dealin grain, seeds, ates 
capital stock is $3, 00. 


H. M. Cook has leased the elevator at Buckin 
lll,, to Wm Baxter, who will buy grain for 
Harvey & Co. of Chicago. 


New Brighton, Minn., has a new grain elevator of ) 
000 bushels” capacity. It is operated by the City E 
tor Company of Minneapolis. 


Edward Taylor was arrested and tried at Balti im 
Ma., for stealing wheat from the B. & O. Railroad. 
was sentenced to four months in jail. 


A 900,000-bushel elevator will probably be built at) 
Orleans, La., by the Queen & Crescent Toute, Ww 
headquarters are at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Baltimore Elevator Company will probably : 
an elevator of larger capacity, to replace the one 
burned at Canton, near Baltimore, Md. 


The firm of Meis & Drilling, grain dealers at 
ton, Iowa, has been dissolved. The business is no 
ried on under the name of C. Meis & Co. f 


The American Cotton-Seed Oil Company has fled 
cles of incorporation at Trenton, N. J., inere 
capital stock from $20,000,000 to $30,000, 000. 


Brackett & Stoddard, grain dealers at Ma 
Towa, have asked fora receiver. They are 
Chicago commission houses to the extent of of $26,000. 


The Wills warehouse at Black Dog, Ore., ‘lose 
bushels of wheat, and the Sullivan warehouse at the 
place 10,009 bushels, by high water sweeping it 
river. * 


The Quebec Board of Trade has petitioned 
ment to build grain elevators at Quebec, in ipa 
of the excellent shipping facilities afforded AE ; 
harbor. 


F. Woodruff & Co , a prominent grain wa 
of New York City, has failed. Franklin We 
been in the grain storage business for 
different New York capitalists The present 
lin Woodruff and Frank W. Farnham, both: 
—was formed in 1883, and was thought to have 
capital behind it. The assignment was ba 


_ A. Hobbs, with preferences for $37,100. Mr. Woodruff 
also made individual preferences for $26,300. ‘Ihe stor- 
age property was valued at $1,100,000. on which was a 
mortgage for $450,000. 


The elevators at Elmwood, Neb., having a capacity of 
14,000 bushels, are full of corn, and there are about 2,000 
bushels in bins, that cannot be shipped until more cars 
can be obtained. . 


The City Elevator at Buffalo, N. Y., owned by the 
New York Ceatral Railroad Company, is to be enlarged, 
and when completed will have a capacity of SU0 000 bush- 
oS Elevator ‘““B” of the same company will be torn 
down. 


oN The option on the elevator of Angus Smith at Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has been extended, and it is said that the En- 
_ glish syndicate will surely purchase the property. The 
$685,000° somewhat less than was originally asked, being 

? 


The Chicago & Northwestern Granaries Company 
(Limited) of London, Eng., declare their intention of put- 


____ ting up new elevators on new lines of railroad which may. 


__bebuiltin the country tributary to their recently pur- 
___ chased elevators. 


The Joseph Kuntz Br. wing Company of New York 
_ City has been incorporated witha capital of $460,000. 
_ The incorporators are Joseph Kuntz, Jos. A. Kuntz, 
Louis J. Porr, Frank Durwanger, Phillip Bunn and 
Frederick Dassori. 


The Geneva Grain and Elevator Company of Geneva, 
_ Neb, has filed articles of incorporation with a capital 
stock of $20,000. The incorporators are John A. 
Dempster, J. Jensen, V, C. Shickley, George C. Clark, 
George W. Smith, J. G. James, W. H. Cooms, J. 8. 
Small and E. J. Stone. 


Chief Deputy Grain Inspector Fulton is authority for 
the statement that the recent large receipts of corn over 
the St. Paul & Duluth are the beginning of a consign- 
ment of half a million bushels. The greater part of itis 
received from the Minneapolis & St. Louis: It goes into 
_ the Sawyer elevators.—Duluth News. 


An action to recover $1,500 has been brought against 
'G. A. Archer by the Board of Trade of Yankton, Dak., 
for non-fulfillment of contract. A bonus was given Mr. 
Archer to erect a linseed oil mill, with the unders'anding 
___ that it would be operated for five years. After two years 
the mill burned, and has never been rebuilt. 


4 Lewis Tudor & Co. bought the 500,000 bushels of grain 
/ Jost overboard when Elevator No. 3 at Baltimore, Md., 
|‘ burned, for $550. They afterward sold 60,000 bnshels of 
it to a New York firm for $1,200. A small portion of the 
__ remainder has been sold for 10 cents a bushel. Elevator 
t men seldom realize the full value of grain damaged by 
he Pennsylvania Seed Company has been swindling 
the farmers in the vicinity of Buffalo, N. Y. Their 
pln is to sell some grain; then the agent guarantees to 
and 


a large amount of the crop raised at very high prices 

| __ and obtains a note from the farmer. The same old story. 

| __ Farmers should patronize elevator men who are interested 
in their getting good seed. ; 


The Cargill Elevetor Company of Minneapolis has filed 
articles of incorporation. The incorporators are William 
 W. Cargill and Joseph Clarke of La Crosse, Wis , and 
Samuel D. Cargill, James F, Cargill and Calvin D: Bissell 
of Minneapolis. The amount of indebtedness is limited 
~ to $1,500,000. The directors are William W. Cargill, 
~ Samuel D. Cargill and James F. Cargill. 
The Northern Central Railway have determined to build 
a new elevator at an early date to be under lease to the 
Baltimore Elevator Company, and itis reported that all 
the preliminary arrangements have been completed, and 
it only remains to decide upon the size. A 2,000,000 
‘bushel house is what is wanted by the trade, with at least 
four ship legs arranged most conveniently for the unload- 
ing of bay craft. There isa mild movement on foot at 
Annapolis to urge the state to erect an elevator for hand- 
_ ling grain shipped here from points on the Chesapeake 
Bay and its tributaries.—Baltimore Journal of Commerce. 


RIVAL CORN EXPORTERS. 


The exports of corn from this crop, says the Minneap- 
olis Market Record, are quite remarkable for the large 
amounts that have gone out this year. The exports are 
not alone large from the United States, but are also from 
the Argentine Republic. The amount of corn now on 
passage is considerably larger than a year ago. That on 
“passage to the United Kingdom alone amounts to near 
500 1,000 bushels, against but little more than half as 
muchayear ago. Rather more than two-thirds of it 
went from this country, about a quarter from the Argen- 
Republic, and the remainder from the Black Sea. 
xports the previous year from the Argentine Republic, 
ich are now second only to the United States, were 
ing. That country is coming rapidly forward as an 
‘porter of cereals, and promises speedy rivalry to this 
ntry in the supplying of the importing countries of 
irope. It is our national rivals that lower the prices of 
ir breadstuffs through competition in supplying other’s 
, rather than home speculators. 
- ee 
Brokers should keep sober. A bull is entitled to only 
rns daily, and : bear to none at all.—Boston Ga- 
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Promissory Note—Material Alteration. 


The insertion of the following memorandum over sig- 
natures of the makers of a promissory note, ‘‘Privilege 
of extension for three days given,” was held a material 
alteration of the note by the Supreme Court of Minne- 
sota in the case of Flannigan vs. Phelps et al. 


Futures -Note—Consideration. 


The question was raised in the case of Snoddy vs. 
American National Bank, recently decided by the 
Supreme Court of Tennessee, whether the bank, which 
was an innocent holder of a note given in settlement of a 
loss sustained while dealing in futures, could recover of 
the maker. It appeared that in the dealings referred to 
there was no intent to take or deliver grain pretended to 
be purchased on one hand or sold on the other. The 
court held that the bank could not recover. The court 
said that the general rule that as between an innocent 
holder and the maker tbe consideration of a note cannot 
be inquired into was subject to the exception that if the 
consideration was a gaming, oran usurious one, it could 
be inquired into. 


Not Responsible for Shortages. 


The Erie Railway Company was defeated in Justice 
McKay’s court at Cleveland a few days ago, in a suit 
brought by James Corrigan and others for $217, de- 
ducted on a claim of shortage from the freight on a cargo 
of corn carried from Duluth to Buffalo, The railway 
company now proposes to take the case to a higher court. 
The cargo was carried under a bill of lading which con- 
tained a clause making the owner of the vessel responsi- 
ble for shortage. The freight bill was $2,217, and the 
Erie paid but $2,000. The question of shortage charges 
has never been decided in an Ohio court, but has been 
decided in New York and Michigan in favor of the ves- 
sel. Three similar cases have been decided in New York 
in favor of the vessel owner, while Judge Wallace of the 
United States Court of the northern district of New York 
on one occasion favored the consignee. Judge Brown of 
the United States Court of the eastern district of Mich- 
igan has decided in favor of the vessel owner, and ruled 
that such a clause in the bill of lading is not binding on 
the owner. 


Bijl of Lading—Fire Clause. 


In a suit recently brought to recover for cotton deliy- 
ered by a railroad company, but destroyed by fire in 
transit, it appeared that the bill of lading under which 
the shipment was made contained what is known as a fire 
clause, stipulating that the company should not be liable 
for loss or damage by fire, and the company sought ex- 
emption from liability through this clause. The court 
found, however, that the agent who received the goods 
for shipment was not furnished with a form of bill of 
lading imposing the full responsibility of a common car- 
rier under the rules of the common law, that he had no 
authority to receive the goods for shipment with such re- 
sponsibility attaching to the company, that he submitted 
no alternative to the plaintiffs, and that no consideration 
for the fire clause passed to the shipper. Under the cir- 
cumstances the Supreme Court of Tennessee held (Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad Company vs. Gilbert) that the 
stipulation in question was invalid and afforded the com- 
pany no exemption whatever. The court said: ‘‘There 
was no reciprocal concession of legal rights by carrier and 
shipper. It is shown that there is no corresponding re- 
duction in freight charges, but that the rate charged un- 
der the bill of lading in this case is the same that was 
charged before the insertion of the fire clause. That the 
shipping public at Columbia have acquiesced in this form 
of the bill of lading for years without complaint will not 
justify the limitation, since the company had not been 
ready all the while to carry goods with or without the 
fire clause, and had not given its customers a fair oppor- 
tunity of electing for themselves which they would take.’ 


Dealing in Futures Not Gambling. 


In the suit of A. M. Wright & Co., commission men 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, aguinst Henry Curtis, a 
retired lumberman, for $5,000 for commissions and money 
expended on account of Curtis’ deals onthe Board of 
Trade prior to March, 1888, the jury brought in a ver- 
dict for the full amount c.aimed. 

Curtis commenced in October, 1887, to speculate on the 
Board through A. M. Wright & Co. and an employe 
named Bennett. At first Curtis was successful and made 
some encouraging profits, but in March, 1888, there was 
a considerable balance on the wrong side of his account. 
He declined to pay and A. M. Wright & Co. brought 
suit. Mr. Curtis filed a bill in the Circuit Court to re- 
strain A. M. Wright & Co. from prosecuting their suit, 
and the case was heard at length by Judge fuley. The 
chancellor decided that the court could not interfere with 
the case in any way, as the entire matter was based on a 
gambling transaction. The bill was dismissed and the 
original action stood. 

The defense was that the whole deal was a gambling 
transaction, aud therefore Wright & Co. could not collect. 
It was not the old argument that options and ‘‘puts” and 
“calls” were gambling’ transactions, but that every deal 
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where margins only are placed comes under the head. In 
his opening argument Mr. Barnum argued that A. M. 
Wright & Co. and Curtis could not have raised sufficient 
money on their combined property to have purchased the 
20,000,000 bushels of grain that were traded in in a few 
days. There was no intention, he claimed, of ever pay- 


ing for the grain bought, or delivering that sold. It was 
merely a bet on the rise or fall of the market. However, 


the jury decided otherwise. 


x 
WO) 


Gerke’s brewery at Cincinnati was damaged by fire and 
water Feb. 18. Loss $1,000. 


The brewery of Fred Koehler at Erie, Pa., was dam- 
aged by fire to the extent of $400 Feb. 7. 


J. G. Rogers, senior member of the firm of J.G. Rogers 
& Co., grain dealers at Lowell, Mass., is dead. 


The elevator of the Smith & Haldeman Elevator Com- 
pany at Toledo, Ohio, has been destroyed by fire. 


Grafflin & Son, grain commission men at Logansport, 
Ind., were burned out on the morning of March 5. 


A large grain store at Baltimore, Md , was recently de- 
stroyed by fire. Loss, $15,000; insurance unknown. 


The distillery of W. H. Harris at Louisville, Ky., 
burned Feb. 25. The loss is $15,000; covered by insur- 
ance. 


The Mier Grain J/levator at Pocahontas, Ill., was re 
cently destroyed by fire. The loss is $9,000; insurance 
unknown. 


The brewery of John P. Hastings at New Cassel, Wis., 
was destroyed by fire recently. The loss was $6,000; in- 
surance $3,000. 


Lamoreaux’s grain, seed and produce house at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., was burned Feb. 12. The loss was $32,- 
000; insurance $18,000. 


On Feb. 7 the Billings Brewery at Billings, Mont., was 
burned to the ground. Loss $20,000; little insurance. 
The fire was of incendiary origin. 


Burglars entered the office of the Nye Wilson More- 
house Elevator Company at Davy, Neb., and blew open 
the safe, but found nothing of value. 


The grain elevator of F. M. Slagles & Co at Ireton, 
Iowa, was totally destroyed by fire. The elevator was 
valued at $7,000, and insured for $3,000. 


An elevator located on a branch of the Hastings & Da 
kota Railroad, belonging to Hodges & Hyde of La Crosse, 
Wis., burned recently. The loss was covered by insur- 
ance. 


The old Kern Brewery of Allentown, Pa., owned and 
opsrated by Christian Franklin of Easton, Pa., was total- 
ly destroyed by fire March 5. The loss was $6,000; in- 
surance unknown. 


A boiler in the large distillery of J. B. Lanier at Salis- 
bury, N.C. exploded onthe night of Feb. 21, killing 
two men and fatally injuring several others. The dis- 
tillery was blown to pieces. 


The elevator and mill of the North Dakota Roller Mill 
Company at Hillsboro, N..Dak., burned March 2. The 
elevator had a capacity of 4,000 bushels. The loss is 
$100,0(0; insurance unknown. 


The brewery of the Peter Breidt Brewery Company at 
Elizabetb, N. J., was set on fire by an electric wire March 
1. The main building and machinery were entirely con- 
sumed. The loss is $25,000; covered by insurance. 


The grain elevator of Cottrell, Alden & Co. at Cordova, 
Neb., was destroyed by fire Feb. 28, together with all its 
contents, including a carload of wheat and corn which 
had been collected for the Dakota sufferers. The loss is 
about $6,000; insurance $2,0€ 0. 


The large elevator and mill owned by R. M. Pratt & 
Co. at Champlin, Minn., were destroyed by fire Feb. 19. 
The property was valued at $20,000 and was a total loss; 
the insurance amounts to about $10,000. The fire was 
thought to be of incendiary origin, 


Col. John Lane Hancock, one of the oldest and best 
known citizens of Chicago, died of pneumonia Feb. 17. 
Col. Hancock was born at Buxton, Me., in 1812, and was 
therefore 78 years of age. He came to Chicago in 1854, 
was a prominent member of the Boasd«f Trade and was 
twice elected president of that corporation. His whole 
life was one of activity and self-denial, and his death will 
be deeply deplored by many to whom he had lent a help- 
ing hand. His business career was one of great success, 
and he leaves his wife and eight children in very com- 
fortable circumstances. 


Owing to the great scarcity of seed grain throughout 
Minnesota and Dakota, the Great Northern Railway line 
announces a reduction of 50 per cent. in their rates cn 
seed grain during the month of April. 
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ADVERTISING. 


This paper has alarge circulation among the elevator men and 
grain dealers of the country, and is the best medium in the United 
States for reaching this trade. Advertising rates made known upon 
application. f 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


CHICAGO, ILL., MARCH 15, 1890. 


- PHIL ADELPHIA’S ‘GRAIN BUSI- 
NESS. 


Iv is said that the elevator companies at Phila- 
delphia are making a reduction of # of one cent 
per bushel in grain storage charges. Philadelphia 
has an excellent opportunity at present to regain 
all of her lost grain trade, and also secure part of 
What would ‘naturally to New York and 
Baltimore. New York is. slowly but surely driy- 
ing the grain trade of the winter months away 
from that port by exorbitant charges for wharf- 
age, transferring, and by low grading in 
and high grading out. Since “Hlevator No. 3” 
at Baltimore was burned, the grain trade at that 
port has been blockaded, because the remaining 

all the grain 
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storage, 


elevators are unable to take care of 
arriving there. ‘Thus Philadelphia, with her fair 
inspection, low storage rates, and ample facilities 
for handling grain, an advantage over her 
competitors. That shippers, and especially ex- 
porters, have become convinced that Philadelphia 
offers superior advantages for handling grain 
cannot be denied; during February more 
corn was shipped from that port than ever be- 
fore in that month, and almost as much as in any 
preceding month. 


has 
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SILVER AND GRAIN. 


Many schemes Rate bean proposed of late to 
solve the silver problem, but as yet none have 
been adopted. Secretary Windom claims that 
the passage of his bill, which provides for the 
issuing of certificates against bullion deposited in 
the United States treasury, would result in a 
steady and rapid advance inthe price of silver 

while free coinage would reduce the price of 
silver below what it is at present. 

The price of silver should, in the interest of 
our export trade, be advanced to what it was be- 
fore we demonetized silver, then would the ad- 
vantage which India and Russia have over other 
exporting countries be at an end. Despite the 
fact that the price of silver has materially de- 
clined since the demonetization of silver by the 
United States, Great Britain and Germany in 
Russia and India, where they have a single stand- 
ard, and that is silv rer, the moneys still retain the 
same value in domestic exchange as formerly, but 
in foreign exchange they are at a discount. 

The merchants “who export grain, cotton and 


other commodities from these two countries pay 
the producers a much higher price for these com- 
modities than is justified by the market price at 
the point to which they ship. But they pay for 
the commodities with money which they procured 
at a discount, and are thus enabled to pay more 
than grain is worth. The sooner this advantage 
which the grain and cotton growers of India and 
Russia have over those of the United States is 
removed, the better it will be for our export 
grain trade and for the entire country. 

If the passage of Secretary Windom’s bill will 
advance the price of silver to its former price, 
and we think it will, let it be passed, and the 
sooner it is passed the better it will be. 


A GREAT SCHEME. 


It was Col. Mulberry Sellers who evolved the 
great scheme of buying all the corn in the coun- 
try, then buying all the hogs, and finally, as the 
master stroke, to feed said corn to said hogs, and 
raise pork and prices simultaneously. A Chicago 
genius has organized the Farmers’ Co-operative 
Brotherhood with the modest capital of $50,000,- 
000, and his proposed plan of operation is quite 
as simple as that of Col. Sellers. The capital 
stock is in one million shares at $50 per share. 
No one is allowed to take more than one share, 
and we may add, one share will probably be suf- 
ficient to satisfy the most exacting. 

The object of the concern, as stated by the 
presiding genius, is “to enable the farmers to say 
what price they shall get for their products.” 
Very simple and easy. He proposes to accom- 
plish this by using a bagatelle of twenty-five or 
fifty million dollars to buy up the grain of farmers 
and holding it until the market comes to their 
figures. He intends to crowd out the speculators 
by using the capital of the Farmers’ Brotherhood 
to corner the market by purchasing and with- 
holding from market all the grain offered for sale. 

We violate no confidence when we say that this 
scheme, like all other plans for defeating the laws 
of supply and demand, will not work. A much 
simpler and more efficacious method would be not 
to raise any grain fora year or so. That would 
determine the value of artificial means for stimu- 
lating the markets. Another plan would be to 
burn half of each crop. That would also bring expe- 
rience—and knowledge. Another plan that might 
be fraught with teaching, would be to kill half the 
farmers—preferably the half that don’t belong to 
the Brotherhood; that would put an end to the 
raising of “scab” grain by non-union farmers. 
Any of these plans are quite as feasible as that of 
the Brotherhood, and wil! -be adopted about as 
soon. The farmer’s good sense may be relied 
upon to keep out of visionary schemes for defeat- 
ing natural laws. He knows a heap more than 
the demagogue gives him credit for. 


STATE INSPECTION AT BALTI- 
MORE. 


State inspection of grain is desired by some of 
the grain dealers at Baltimore, and an effort is 
being made to have the Maryland Legislature, 
create a commission for that purpose. The di- 
rectors of the Baltimore Corn and Flour Ex- 
change, however, are strongly opposed to the 
proposed change, and at arecent meeting adopted 
resolutions strongly condemning the action of 
members of the Exchange who are endeavoring 
to secure legislation creating a state board of 
commissioners for the inspection of grain, to be 
appointed by the governor, 

If Baltimore was to secure state inspection of 
grain, that port would undoubtedly have a ma- 
terial advantage over other Atlantic ports. West- 
ern shippers have more confidence in state in- 
spection than in that controlled by commercial 
exchanges. It matters not whether it is as just, 
as reliable, as honest as that controlled by boards 
of trade, they will always prefer to ship to a 
point where their grain will be graded by state 
inspectors. ‘They cannot help but feel that their 
grain is more likely to be honestly inspected by 
disinterested parties than by inspectors in the 
employ of the purchasers of their grain. 

It would also advance the interests of Balti- 


more’s export grain trade. Foreign buyers would 
have more confidence in state inspection for the 
same reason that the Western shipper would haye 
more confidence in state inspection than he has 
in the present inspection at Baltimore. 

A Baltimore correspondent of an exchange 
says “the idea of turning our grain inspection 
bureau over to the control of the state is too pre-— 
posterous to consider, as that is about the only 
source of revenue the Exchange has left.” It is _ 
greatly to the interest of our export grain trade, — 
to the interest of all grain dealers and the grain — 
producers that our grain should be handled as” 
cheaply as possible. The idea of charging enough 
in excess of the actual cost of inspecting grain 
to support a commercial exchange is also too, pre- 
posterous to be favorably considered for a minute — 
by any unprejudiced grain dealer who has wit- 
nessed the decline of profits’ in handling grain, — 
and the rise of the grain export trade of foreign — 
countries during the last few years. If Balti- 
more wishes to retain her export grain trade her ~ 
dealers must wake up and keep pace with the 
times. q 


CHICAGO STORAGE RATES. ~ 


SroRAGE rates on grain in the publie elevators — 
at Chicago will be advanced July 1, or at least — 
the public elevator companies have advertised to 
advance the rates on that date to one cent for 
the first ten days, and three-eighths of one cent — 
for each succeeding ten days. As Milwaukee — 
and St. Louis will advance rates to the same — 
figure, Western shippers will naturally ship to — 
points farther east. The Chicago receivers are — 
aware of this fact, and propose to make an effort — 
to get the railr oad companies to furnish free 
storage for grain for the first few days, instead 
of allowing their tracks to become blocked with 
loaded cars. We know of nothing else the re- 
ceivers could do that would more greatly facilitate — 
the trade, and be more influential in increasing — 
the grain trade of Chicago. Western shippers — 
would have time enough to sell their grain at a 
fair price after it had arrived at Chicago, and ~ 
there would not be a demurrage charge constantly — 
hanging over their grain, warning them to sell. 
Cars would not be so scarce as they are at present 
as none would be delayed, and shipments could — 
be made to and from Chicago in much less time — 
than at present. 


CONTRACT GRADES AT NEW YORK. 


The grain commission merchants of New York — 
are making a strong effort to increase the wheat 
trade of that city, and a meeting was called re-— 
cently to consider the advisability of making a 
grade of hard winter wheat, and of amending ~ 
the rules so as to allow its delivery on sales of — 
contract wheat, and also of amending the rules so — 
as to allow the delivery of No. 1 Northern spring 
wheat on sales of contract wheat. 4 

The change was strongly supported by a num- — 
ber of receivers, who urged the amending of the 
rules as proposed, on the ground that it would — 
broaden the market materially by increasing the 
supply of contract wheat, and thereby greatly 
lessen the chances of a corner. The meeting was 
a very exciting one, and nothing definite was ac-— 
complished, but a committee was appointed to 
confer with the Grain Committee of the Exchange, — 
and report at a future meeting. s 

New York’s wheat trade has been light of late 
years, and it is necessary to take some action in — 
hope of restoring it. If the proposed amend-— 
ments are made, : as they should be, country grain — 
dealers who handle hard winter wheat and North- 
ern spring wheat will be able to sell against their — 
holdings on the New York Produce Exchange, 
and a number of them will undoubtedly do this, — 
and then ship their holdings to New York to fill 
their contracts. 

The Illinois Grain Merchants’ Assogianiem made | 
an effort several months ago to have the grade of 
contract wheat made wider at Chicago, so that 
they would be safe in selling against their hold-— 
ings, but the Board of Trade obstinately opposed ; 
any change, and consequently much of the grai 


that would have been marketed at Chicago has 
gone to other points. Grades should not be made 
in the’ interest of speculators who are ever trying 
to corner the market. 

Other circumstances being equal, that market 
in which the greatest number of country shippers 
can hedge against their holdings will receive the 

greatest amount of grain. But a number of 
other changes must be made at New York before 
_ that port will be acceptable to Western shippers. 
_ The inspection of grain must be put in charge of 
the state. Inspectors must not only be honest, 
reliable and fair, but they must be above the sus- 
picion of being otherwise. Outrageous shortages 
are entirely too frequent, the wharfage, lighter- 
age, storage and transfer charges are exorbitant. 
All this must be changed, or New York will 
_ lose the export grain trade, for unless the dis- 
____ advantages under which it has been carried on the 
last few years are remoyed, foreign 
exporting countries will supply consumers, and 
we will have no export grain trade. 


THE LINSON ELEVATOR BILL. 
It is said that the grain elevator men of New 
York and vieinity, and we suppose of Buffalo 
_ also, have agreed to stop business if the Linson 
Elevator Bill becomes a law. This bill provides 
for the establishment of four floating elevators to 
_ be run by the state with a fixed charge of one- 
_ ~quarter of a cent per bushel for transferring. It 
| is claimed that $28,000,000 are invested in 
stationary and floating elevators, and that this 
| _ eapital would be virtually sunk if the Linson Bill 
|. __ becomes a law. 
Undoubtedly there is some truth in what is 
alleged; but the stoppage of their business would 
not be from despair, but to precipitate matters to 
a crisis. The four “floaters” operated by the state 
could not begin to take care of the business, and 
a blockade would result. The Linson Bill is in 
_ the nature of retaliation for the non-observance 
_ of the McEvoy Law. While all such laws are to 
__ be deprecated on general principles, the elevator 
men, on the other hand, have invited restrictive 
laws. 
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GOVERNMENT “WAREHOUSES.” 
Mr. Windom’s silver’ scheme has been “seen” 
and gone several better by a number of plans 
_ which have been incorporated in bills before the 
e present Congress. One of these asks for an ap- 
_priation of $50,000,000. The purpose of this ap- 
_ propriation is to establish a system of gover nment 
_ warehouses, called in the bill ‘‘sub-treasuries.” 
This sub-treasury is to be established in every 
county which demands it with 100 petitioners, 
and where $100,000 worth of farm produce is 
raised. The location is to be decided by a vote 
_ of the people. The manager is to be elected by 
hi _ the people every two years, and give a bond to 
_ carry out the duties of his office. The govern- 
- ment is to build warehouses for the storage of all 
ds of grain, tobacco, cotton and produce. 
e farmer having this produce may take it to 
‘the sub-treasury and store it, receiving treasury 
notes for 80 per cent. of the value of the product 
at a price fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
ed upon the price current in the leading 
_ markets of the United States. A warehouse re- 
ceipt must be given for the grain or other prod- 
ts, showing the amount deposited and the 
ount of treasury notes advanced on the prod- 
ict these notes to be legal tender. The interest 
the money advanced shall be 1 per cent. per 
um, The manager must classify and grade 
products. Orders may be given by one sub- 
asury for the delivery of the amount of prod- 
stored there from some other sub-treasury. 
hing is said about the cost of transporta- 
, though provision is made to discharge all 
est that may have accrued against the ad- 
ce of money made on the deposit of produce 
all insurance, warehouse and other charges 
ttach to the product for warehousing and 
ng. Should a man receive a receipt for 
in South Dakota he could come to some 
reasury on the seaboard, and demand his 


grain- 


grain. There would under this act Bee ead od AC bacicle Pon Lie tenes Secod ob 14088) a fixed 
price for grain all over the United States. ‘It 
would command as high a price in Minnesota as 
New York. The difference in price would allow 
the depositor to get his 80 per cent. in notes, and 
allow the government to do what it chose with 
the grain, although the bill provides for the sale 
of unredeemed products at auction to pay the 
amount advanced. 

‘There you have it in a nutshell. It is said that 
the farmers of Georgia are so enamored with the 
scheme that they intend to make it an issue at 
the state election. 


THE CHICAGO BOARD'S QUOTA- 
TIONS. 


The courts of Illinois have virtually decided 
that the Chicago Board of Trade cannot lawfully 
withhold its quotations from bucket shops. This 
is the outcome of an eight years’ fight to control 
what common sense would indicate was its own 
property. The learned judges, however, have 
decided that the bucket shops have a right to 
reap where they have not sown. Asa result the 
Chicago Board has decided to discontinue its 
quotation department after March 31. For the 
first time in the history of the fight they propose 
to act on the defensive. There is no telling what 
judges may do; but it hardly seems possible that 
even a Chicago judge can be so bull-headed as to 
decide that the Board must continue to collect 
and disseminate quotations. Time will prove 
whether the move is a wise one. At any rate 
the price of membership in the Board took a 
jump once the decision of the directory was 
made. Unquestionably there has been a decline 
in speculation all over the country. The bucket 
shops have not got all that the regular exchanges 
have lost; but the drawing of the line batwoen 
the two was enough to strengthen the price of 
memberships in the Chicago Board. The bucket 
shop will always enjoy a certain patronage, no 
matter whether it has quotations or not; but it 
will certainly lose some of its clientele as Ps as 
market quotations are discontinued. 


GRAIN EXPORTS. 


The monthly report of the Bureau of Statistics 
for February shows that during the month we ex- 
ported breadstuffs valued at 814, 639,608 against 
$8,293,765 for February, 1889, and for the first 
two month of the year we exported breadstufts 
valued at $26,197,228, against $19,126,989 for the 
same period of 1889. For the first eight months 
of the present crop year we exported breadstuffs 
valued at $94,847,578, against $82,108,465 for 
the first eight months of the crop year of 
1888-’89. 

The wheat exports for the month were 4,800,- 
450 bushels, valued at $3,865,325, against 1,585,- 
629 bushels, valued at $1, 392,645 for February, 
1889. During the eight months ending Feb. 28 
we exported 37,071,445 bushels of wheat, against 
33,705,970 bushels for the same period of the 
preceding year. 

The corn exports for the month were nearly 
double those of February, 1888, being 13,421,111 
bushels, against 7,570,384 bushels. During "the 
eight months eodiie with F ebruary we exported 

55,442,078 bushels, valued at $23,562,287, against 
38 106,983 bushels, valued at $19,303,654 for the 
same period of 1888-’89. 

During the month 119,908 bushels of barley 
were exported, against 54, 250° bushels the preced- 
ing February, and for the. eight months ending 
February 28, 1,093,794 bushels were exported, 
against 1, 310, 492 bushels for the same period of 
the preceding crop year. 

Of oats 1,285,278 bushels were exported dur- 
ing the month, and 4,662,455 bushels during the 
eight months ending with February, against 33,- 
957, and 462,973 bushels respectively for the 
corresponding periods of the preceding crop 

ear. 
: During the month 77,350 bushels of rye were 
exported, against 1, 470 bushels for February, 
1889, and during the eight months ending with 
F ebruary we exported 998,735 bushels, against 
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108,809 bushels for the same period of 1888-89. 

Especially worthy of notice is the increase in 
the exports of corn, rye and oats. Most of the 
rye and oats was exported from New York, very 
little going by way of the other seaports. The 
corn exports of New York for the eight months 
ending with February was slightly in excess of 
the corn exports for the same period of the pre- 
ceding crop year, but the corn exports for the 
month showed a decrease, while at Philadelphia 
and Baltimore there was a remarkable increase, 
both places exporting more than New York did. 
The exorbitant charges, the poor facilities and 
unreliable inspection at New York seem to more 
than overbalance the advantage of great outward 
tonnage. 


GRANTING ELEVATOR SITES. 


For some time the Nebraska Board of Trans- 
portation has been doing everything in its power 
to compel railroad companies to grant sites for the 
erection of grain elevators, but without avail. 
The Minnesota Railroad Co canioniesiars complain 
because they have not the power to grant sites 
for elevators along the lines of railroad, and 
North Dakota has just passed a law providing 
for the erection of public warehouses on the right 
of way of railroad companies and prescribing 
condemnation proceedings. 

The Nebraska railroads claim that the elevators 
already erected at the desired points are able to 
take care of the business, and they object to giv- 
ing away any more of their land. They also “de- 
sire to protect those who have already invested 
their money in elevator buildings from cut-throat 
competition which occurs in most every line of 
business when the supply exceeds the demand. 

Railroads should not be allowed to discriminate 
between shippers of grain or other commodities, 
but because they have tried to foster the grain 
trade at stations on their line by giving ground 
for the erection of one or two elevators, which 
they deem enough to handle the trade, it foes not 
follow that they should be compelled to give a 
site to every one who may desire to erect 
an elevator. Railroads have rights as_ well 
as individuals. If they do not consider it 
advisable to grant a site, that should end it, but 
the one who desires to erect an elevator aheuld 
buy land near by, and it should be provided that 
the railroad company should build a track to the 
elevator at the expense of the elevator man. 

The North Dakota law provides that the rail- 
road companies shall rent or sell sites at con- 
venient places near stations for public elevators. 
The Elmwood (Neb.) elevator case bas been 
taken into the courts, and we doubt that the 
farmers will be able to compel the company to 
givethema site. If the farmers win they will 
soon build a number of elevators in that state, 
and will not do themselves or any one else any 
good. 


E. S. Ricuarps, who recently sued the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Railway Company 
for $2,500,000 for breach of contract was given 
a verdict by the jury for $75,000. The suit was 
brought by Richards for damages caused by the 
company’s refusal to carry out a contract which 
went into effect Jan. 2, 1884. According to con- 
tract, Richards erected a transfer house at Engle- 
wood, Ill., and fitted it up with hopper scales, 
with the expectation that for ten years all grain 
from Western roads to the Lake Shore would be 
transferred through his house. The railroad was 
not to make any use of weights supplied by 
Richards except for billing purposes. Richards 
expected to derive his profits from the sale of his 
weights to owners of grain and Western roads. 
He claimed that the railroad transferred a large 
amount of grain on the tracks without permitting 
him to weigh it, and at the end of two years 
treated these breaches as an abandonment of the 
contract. Some time ago he recovered $10,000 
for the actual damage suffered during the two 
years. The verdict recently rendered in Mr. 
Richards’ favor was for the prospective earnings , 
during the remaining years of the contract, 
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Tu Iowa Railroad Commissioners will proba- 
bly revise the tariff schedule in that state, for the 
purpose of meeting the reduction in inter-state 
rates, 


Corn in some parts of Illinois that was cribbed 
early is found to be in bad condition, the cob 
being soft, and the beart of the grain next to it 
black and moldy. 


Sioux Crry, Iowa, proposes to erect an immense 
corn palace at the World’s Fair in Chicago in 
1892, to cost over $100,000. Corn should also be 
cooked in all the different ways, and served to 
foreigners gratis. 


Mercuant & Co. of Philadelphia have sent us 
a unique brass quill as a souvenir of ‘Merchant’s 
Guaranteed Roofing Plates.” It makes an excel- 
lent letter opener and at the same time reminds 
us that Messrs. Merchant & Co, do nothing by 
halves. : 


A siit has been introduced in Congress putting 
binding twine and the raw material, jute, sisal 
grass, manilla, and ramie on the free list. The 
measure levies a duty of 30 cents per bushel on 
barley, 40 cents on barley malt, and $4 per ton 
on hay. 


Now that Englishmen have invested large sums 
of money in American elevators and mills, will 
the English Government and Knglish merchants 
continue to expend large sums of money im other 
lands, in hope of becoming independent of Amer- 
ican grain? 


Tur Committee on Commerce of the House of 
Representatives has shown itself to be decidedly 
opposed to the repeal of the Inter-State Com- 
merce Law by ordering that all bills with that 
end in view be reported back to the House with 
the recommendation that they lie on the table. 


AS WILL be seen from the new advertisement 
in this issue, the Heidenreich Company of this 
city nave succeeded to the business of EH. Lee 
Heidenreich & Co., engineers and builders of 
grain elevators. The cleaning house portrayed 
on page 223 of this issue isa fine specimen of 
their capabilities in this line. 


Or late we have received a number of letters 
from our. readers seeking information, and we 
have concluded to open a department for “(Queries 
and Replies,” which we beg our readers to make 
use of whenever they wish any information re- 
lating to the trade, or can give an inquiring 
brother the desired information. 


We have received a beautiful framed lithograph 
of the new elevator and warehouse of Johnson & 
Comstock, extensive grain handlers of Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. The picture in itself and the elevator 
and warehouse which it portrays have a look of 
prosperity, which goes to show that the firm is 
composed of live, pushing men. 


An effort is being made in New York to en- 
force the law passed last year against “bucket 
shopping.” Recently the police arrested a num- 
ber of bucket-shop keepers, and a test case will 
be made upon one of the arrests. If the state is 
able to convict in this case the law will be strictly 
enforced. The law makes it a misdemeanor for 
any one to keep a place for making wagers, or 
bets made to depend upon any lot, chance or con- 
tingent event, or upon the future price of commod- 
ities or property of any description whatever. A 
law is seldom passed that has not loop-holes large 
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enough for law-breakers to creep through if they 
earnestly desire to do. In this case the prize to 
be secured by the bucket-shop keepers is such a 
precious one that they will undoubtedly fight the 
law as long as possible. 


G. W. Crane, G. T. Honstrin and J. H. Tro- 
manhauser have formed a copartnership under 
the style of The Crane Company. Their general 
business is the building and equipment of eleva- 
tors, which their experience enables them to do 
in a satisfactory manner. Their office is 900 
South Fourth St., Minneapolis. 


Tur Cambridge Roofing Company of Cam- 
bridge, Ohio, have issued a neat and tasteful cat- 
alogue of their roofing, siding, ete., which not 
only contains the matter usual in such catalogues, 
but also abounds in valuable hints on the subject 
of encasing buildings in steel andiron. It will 
be sent gratis to those who will apply for it. 


A New York paper in commenting upon the 
losses in grain elevators, during the past year, 
suggests that “fire underwriters should investi- 
gate this matter and endeavor to reduce the grain 
elevator losses.” We would also suggest that 
while they are investigating they look into the 
matter of grain insurance, which is sadly in need 
of a number of changes and a reduction in rates. 


H. W. Carpweitt & Son of this city deserve 
credit for one of the finest catalogues we have 
seen for many a day. To our way of thinking, 
it is just what a catalogue of useful appliances 
should be. It is not “gorgeous,” and is not dull. 
It is arranged for use, handsomely printed on ex- 
cellent paper, and is a credit to the good taste of 
the excellent firm which issues it. It will be sent 
on application to those who desire a copy. 


GRAIN men will notice, under the appropriate 
head, the card of C. H. Thayer & Co., 54 Mag- 
azine St., New Orleans. This firm is the only 
one of export brokers in New Orleans, selling to 
exporters there and elsewhere and also to foreign 
importers, receiving cable bids daily. They have 
this season done a remarkable business in corn, 
selling to the trade in St. Louis, Chicago, New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, having con- 
nections at each of these places. 


For some time the Montreal Board of Trade 
has been urging the Dominion Government to 
adopt a permenent policy in regard to the tolls 
to be charged on grain passing through the canals 
for Montreal. The custom has been to fix the 
tolls at the opening of the season of navigation, 
but this gives the tolls such a degree of uncer- 
tainty, that all grain loaded before the season 
opens, as much of it is, is billed to other points. 
The Government should make the canals free for 
all time. 


We give elsewhere a part of the address of the 
chairman made recently at the meeting of the for- 
eign stockholders of the Chicago & Northwest 
Granaries Company, which shows what the com- 
pany proposes to do. It will exchange salt, coal, 
seed and other necessaries for the farmers’ grain, 
and without competition. It will buy grain, store 
it, and sell it for future delivery. It will do a 
mixing business. In fact, the company proposes 
to take advantage of every opportunity to make 
a profit. 


Tur Chicago grain receivers have become 
aware of the fact that it is decidedly against their 
interests to have public warehousemen dealing in 
grain stored in their own houses. At a recent 
meeting of the Grain Receivers’ Association a 
resolution was adopted favoring an amendment 
to the rules of the Chicago Board of Trade pro- 
viding that “the proprietors or managers of ware- 
houses shall be in unquestioned good financial 
standing and credit, and shall not be interested 
directly or indirectly, either themselves or through 
or with any employe or other person, in the pur- 


chase or sale, or in the ownership of any grain in 
warehouses so owned or controlled by them.” 
This isa move inthe right direction, but the — 
Board has not yet made it one of its rules. Un- 
til it is made a rule, and strictly enforced, the 
receivers should not cease for a minute to agitate 
the question. 


How to supply the farmers with seed wheat is — 
a question that has been worrying the North Da- 
kota Legislature for some time. The promoters 
of the lottery scheme offered to relieve them of 
this responsibility by giving the needy farmers 
250,000 bushels of seed wheat, if the state would 
grant the lottery a charter, for which the pro- 
moters agreed to pay $60,000 and an annual ‘tax — 
of $150,000. But the bill was killed, and right- — 
fully, too. Swindlers should,not be licensed to — 
rob citizens for the sake of seed wheat or any 
other wheat. 4 


Tue Ilinois State Board of Agriculture recent- 
ly published a report to show that the farmers of — 
the state lost $10,000,000 on the corn crop of — 
1889. Such a report, directly opposite to what 
we reasonably expect, and to what all sensible 
persons connected with the producing and hand- 
ling of it, believe, should not be sent out without 
an exposition of its unworthiness is sent with it. 
The report is so wild, so utterly improbable, that 
even the farmers’ journals are unwilling to accept 
it. Ifthe State Board cannot send out reliable 
reports they had better decline to send out any, 
or else give way to abler men. 


Frere feed and oats for seed is what the Mani- 
toba farmers want. Last season their oat crop 
was almost a complete failure, and they are pay- 
ing a duty of 10 cents per bushel on American 
oats. A great many municipal and other organ- 
izations have held special meetings to discuss the 
question, and have petitioned the Dominion Gov- 
ernment to admit these articles free of duty, at 
least temporarily. The farmers must import their 
oats for seed or plant oats of poor quality. With- 
out good seed they cannot raise good oats, and 
unless they have a good crop this year Manitoba 
will have to import more than ever. 


Iowa shippers have applied to the Railroad 
Commission to know whether or not it is discrim- 
ination for railroads to charge demurrage at one 
station, and not at another. This is surely dis- 
crimination in the full sense of the word, and we 
doubt if the commission can find ground for de- 
ciding otherwise. If they decide in the affirma- 
tive, a number of suits will be brought against 
the railroads for the recovery of demurrage paid. 
Iowa grain shippers have become tired of being 
imposed upon by the railroads, and in the cases 
they have recently taken into the courts they 
have every prospect of winning. 


ANOTHER scheme to help the poor, dependent 
farmer, has come to light. A Dakota gentleman 
is urging Congress to relieve the farmers by pay- 
ing them a bounty of 15 cents per bushel for all 
wheat exported from this country. This would be 
a great boon to the wheat exporters and the for- 
eign consumers. For the farmers would sell their — 
wheat to the wheat exporters at 5 to 10 cents per 
bushel less than to any one else, and thus the 
wheat exporters could sell to the foreigners — 
cheaper than any one else. It would also be nec- — 
essary to pay a price above that justified by the — 
price in foreign markets in order to keep enough 
wheat to supply the home demand. 


Tue English farmers are raising a strong cry — 
against the English sparrow. An agricultural — 
journal published at London gives an account of 
a recent meeting of farmers at which “The Spar- 
row Pest’? was discussed, and it was shown that 
the damage to wheat alone in one county was 
nearly $90,000 per year, and over $10,000,000 in 
the entire country. One farmer claimed that the 
loss to the country was not less than $25,000,000. — 
The sparrows destroy great quantities of early — 
white oats and other cereals as well as wheat. 
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these beautiful, clean, peaceful, unobtrusive little 
pets which an American gentleman so kindly im- 
ported a few years ago are able to destroy $25,- 
000,000 worth of grain in their mother country, 
why will they not destroy the entire American 
grain crop ina few years? The sparrow must 
be destroyed or he will drive away our domestic 
birds and destroy our grain. 


Ir is reported that the representative of an En- 
glish syndicate has recently spent some time in 
North Dakota looking over the line of elevators 
owned by A. S. Brooks & Co., and have been 
_ given an option on the company’s elevators. The 
line consists of thirty elevators, and the price 
asked is said to be $1,000,000. If the English are 
| _ anxious to buy something with their surplus cash 
re why don’t they buy what we are anxious to sell, 
_ then they could buy at a fair price. We have 
___— immense quantities of grain to sell. 


- 


Anp still the terminal elevators are deducting 
from receipts to allow for future shrinkage, in- 
? stead of deducting from the grain certificates, 
| __when canceled, for shrinkage that has already 
occurred. Why country shippers will thus per- 
mit themselves to be robbed, is a puzzling ques- 
tion. Grain is frequently ground up months be- 
fore it has shrunk one-tenth of the amount de- 
ducted from the country dealers’ shipment to al- 
low for future shrinkage. The terminal shrink- 
age steal is one of the greatest afflictions borne 
by the American grain trade of to-day. It is an 
outrageous injustice which should not be tolerated 
for a moment. 


Tr public warehousemen are permitted to deal 
in grain stored in their own houses, why will they 
not make false reports of stocks on hand when it 
is to their advantage to have the market go down 
orup? Why will they be such “chumps” as to 
mix the best and the poorest of each grade in the 
same bin and not save the best for canceling their 
own certificates, and thus realize more than the 
market price for grain which they purchased at 
the market price? It is decidedly against the in- 
terest of all other dealers to permit public ele- 
-_yator men to deal in grain in theirown houses, 
and it should be stopped. If outsiders were 
alive to their own business welfare they would 
have stopped it long ago. 


Tur Montreal Corn Exchange has recently se- 
cured a change in the matter of storage rates at 
that place, which will undoubtedly prove advan- 
tageous to the Montreal dealers, and to outside 
dealers shipping grain to that place. The storage 
charges in force heretofore have been entirely too 
high, and the system of track delivering has 
caused the railroad companies so much inconven- 
 ience that the storage rates have been reduced. 
Hereafter all grain consigned to members of the 
Corn Exchange will be placed in store within 48 
hours from arrival, unless previously delivered, 

and the storage rates will be one-half of one cent 
_ per bushel for the first ten days, and one-fourth 
_ of one cent per bushel for every ten days there- 
after. If the railroads find it inconvenient to al- 
low grain to remain in the cars a few days after 
arrival, let them furnish free storage for the first 
five or seven days, the same as they do for mer- 
- chandise. 


Burrato’s new car service association has been 
doing such excellent work that everybody but 
| the railroads have been dissatisfied. One of its 

rules provided that only 48 hours should be al- 
lowed after the arrival of goods for unloading. 
Notice of arrival was seldom given before noon of 
_ the first day, and the railroad companies claimed 
it was not their duty to report arrivals. They 
probably expect receivers to stand in the yards 
and watch for cars consigned to them. _ It is said 
that in some instances they did not report arriv- 

until demurrage was due, and then had the 
heek to charge demurrage. This was frequently 
lid under protest, but one grain receiver refused 
9 pa. the demurrage charge when demurrage 

s claimed at the time the arrival was reported, 
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and up to last reports the car was still standing 
on track unloaded. To charge another man for 
one’s own delay in such a case is robbery. The 
feeling against the railroads was very strong, and 
law suits were threatened. At last reports a 
strong effort was being made to have the time for 
unloading extended to three full days after the 
day upon which the arrival is reported. 


THE president of the Nebraska Farmers’ Al- 
liance is credited with making the following 
statement: ‘No man can raise grain and ship it 
500 miles at a profit. The best market for farm 
products is usually close at hand, and the best 
policy is that which plants factories in the midst 
of farms.” He does not accuse the elevator men, 
the grain dealers or the railroad companies with 
stealing the profit, but he simply says it cannot 
be made. The farmers no more than any other 
class of producers, can reasonably expect to pro- 
duce four or five times as much of a commodity as 
is possible for the consumers to consume, and sell it 
at a profit as fast as the railroads can haul it to 
market. The nearer the producer and consumer 
are together the greater will be the mutual ad- 
vantage. It would be better for the Nebraska 
grain grower to have the consumers within his 
state. Yet ifthe farmers will not produce in ex- 
cess of the demand they can ship their products 
more than 500 miles and sell at a profit. 


DOTS ANB BASHES. 


We exported 8,454,429 bushels of corn during January 
against 9,342,171 bushels for January, 1889. 

Chicago shipped 7,383,148 bushels of oats during the 
first two months of this year, against 3,821,725 bushels 
for the same time of 1889. 


Large numbers of Arkansas hogs are being shipped in- 
to Kansas to consume the cheap corn of which the farmers 
have such a vast surplus. 

B rt Stoner, the settling clerk said to have cheated his 
employer, B. P. Hutchinson, the Chicago speculator, out 
of some thousands of dollars, has returned to work in 
Mr. Hutchinson’s office. 

The San Francisco Commercial Herald says one cause 
of weakness in wheat is given as the approach of the tax 
levy in March, which makes people not desirous of being 
holders at that time. ; 


It is rather early to be at it, but the experts and statis- 
ticians have already destroyed the winter wheat crop. 
And in fact there is some ground for alarm; but a month 
or six weeks from now will be a better time to frame a 
prophecy. ; 

‘“Tnsurance men,” says the Milling World of Buffalo, 
“are paying more and more attention to their risks on 
grain elevators.” Can it be that the insurance companies 
wish to cancel the policies held by owners of idle elevators 
at Buffalo? 

It is reported that about all the marketable oats of 
Missouri have been sold and shipped. Large quantities 
in every county were unfit for shipment. Some of the 
farmers have held their oats, expecting not to sow any 
this spring. , ; 

An Towa exchange says: ‘‘A Pierson girl fed two of 
her fingers into acorn sheller.” This is heartrending. 
To think that it is necessary to feed corn shellers anything 
but good corn, and that, too, in the greatest corn-growing 
state of the Union. . 

During the month of January we exported broom corn 
valued at $9,257, against $6,903 for January, 1889, and 
for the seven months ending Jan. 31 we exported broom 
corn valued at $69,879, against $96,870 for the seven 
months ending Jan. 31, 1889. 

We exported 111,933 bushels of barley valued at $61,469 
during the month of January, against 26,026 bushels val- 
ued at $11,354 for January, 1889, and during the seven 
months ending Jan. 31 we exported 973,886 bushels val- 
ued at $546,781, against 1,256,242 bushels valued at $765,- 
446 for the seven months ending Jan, 31, 1889. 

An English firm has secured a consignment of several 
thousand mummified cats from Egyptian tombs, for the 
purpose of selling them for fertilizing wheat fields. We 
will wager our last summer’s hat that before the year has 
gone by several enterprising Americans will have raised a 
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Thomas. Of course he will use mummy wheat for seed, 
and mummified cats for fertilizing the ground. 


It appears that Mr. Pillsbury of Minneapolis is not so - 
dead set against dealing in futures as he seemed to be. 
While glaring with one fierce eye at options in wheat, he 
is winking alluringly with the other at an option on the 
senatorship.— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


It is stated in authoritative quarters that the Canadian 
Government will increase the duty on imported flour from 
50 cents to 75 cents per barrel. This will undoubtedly 
cause a decrease in the imports of American wheat flour 
and an increase in the imports of wheat. 


During the month of January we exported breadstuffs 
valued at $11,558,674, against $10,833,224 for January, 
1889, and the value of the breadstuffs exported during 
the seven months ending Jan. 31 was $80,208,024, against 
$73,814,700 for the seven months ending Jan, 31, 1889. 


The Board of Trade of Minneapolis has entered a pro- 
test against the reduction of the duty on flax fiber, as 
some of the millers there think of manufacturing it, 
Several replies have been received from representatives 
and senators declaring their intention of opposing this 
reduction. 


H. S. Hoxie of Holloway, Mich., is the raiser of a new 
buckwheat called Japanese, for which he asserts a greater 
yield, more pounds to the bushel, less seed to the acre, 
better bread, and milder ferocity of scratching than any 
buckwheat yet invented. It is claimed to be absolutely 
non-Bohemian. 

C. J. Murphy, who was in charge of the corn food ex- 
hibit at the P.ris International Exposition, writes that the 
prospects for a successful corn exhibit at Edinburgh and 
Vienna are excellent. The American State Department 
will do all in its power to aid the corn exhibit at the agri- 
cultural exposition to be held at Vienna in May. 


KE. L. Harper, who was s nt to the Ohio state peniten- 
tiary in 1887 on a ten years’ sentence, has been recom- 
mended for pardon. He was vice-president of the 
Fidelity National Bank of Columbus, Oho, and lost the 
money of that concern dealing in wheat at Chicago. His 
friends believe that President Harrison will grant an un- 
conditional pardon soon. 


During the seven months ending Jan. 31 we exported 
seeds valued at $1,414,850, against $2,933,305 for the 
seven months ending Jan. 31, 1889. The seeds exported 
during the seven months ending Jan. 31 included 13,990, - 
208 pounds of clover seed, 3,724,060 pounds of cotton 
seed, aud 5,360,395 pounds of timothy, against 27,349,213, 
3,410,592 and 5,083,871 pounds respectively for the seven 
months ending Jan. 31, 1889. 


A special meeting of the general managers of the Cen- 
tral Traffic Association lines and the propeller lines run- 
ning from Buffalo to the Northwest, was held at Chicago 
Feb. 26. The purpose of the meeting was to reduce the 
differential. b tween the lake and rail rates. The rail- 
way companies feel that the differential allowed by the 
lake lines is too large, and furthermore that they are 
allowed to change their rates too often. 


Nearly everybody will rejoice to hear that ‘‘Old Hutch” 

has been robbed. It should be doubly gailing to this old 
pirate to be fleeced by a mere clerk, after having plucked 
the entire Chicago Board of Trade.—Lowisville Commer- 
cial. 
“Let the Chicago Board of Trade pluck the beam of 
wholesale grain gambling from its own eye, and it may 
see more clearly how to remove the mote of retail grain 
gambling from the optic of the bucket shops.— Pittsburg 
Dispatch. 


“Old Hutch” of Chicago has lost about $40,000 through 
the shrewd operations of two of his clerks. There is 
great glee when ‘‘Old Hutch” scores a loss, and it lasts 
until he makes up his losings by squeezing some of the 
laughers.—Aansas City Journal. 


The reporied squeeze of ‘‘Old Hutch” for twenty-five 
to forty thousand dollars will be a crumb of consolation 
to his numerous victims in these parts. The force of bad 
example extended to his employes. Two of them are now 
feasting on ‘‘bear” meat in Canada.—Omaha Bee. 

“O'd Hutch,” it appears, is not entirely invulnerable. 
He has been robbed by one of his clerks of a sum ranging 
between $25,000 and $40,000. To be ‘‘pinched” in a 
wheat deal is ‘‘strictly business,” but to be robbed by an 
insignificant $10 per week settling clerk, shades of Ceres, 
Pomona and the goddess of pork ribs, whoever she is! 


crop of wheat which will sing the famous night song of | This is financial murder of the innocents,— Pioneer Press. 
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C. W. Ball has been appointed chief grain inspector at 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Wm. Thurston has been reappointed secretary of the 
Merchants’ Exchange of Buffalo, N. Y. 


R. H. Stringfellow has retired from the grain firm of 
H. C France & Co. of Rose Hill, Iowa. 


Mr. J. S. Smith has been reappointed weighmaster by 
the Merchants’ Exchange of Buffalo, N. Y. 


©. A. Bloomer has been elected president of the Ex- 
change Elevator Company of Buffalo, N. Y. 


O. P. Carter, a prominent grain dealer of Minneapolis, 
has returned from a prolonged visit in Europe. 


John McLeod, president of the Duluth Board of 
Trade, has gone to Scotland for a three-mon.hs’ trip. 


W. Martin of Martin, Mitchell & Co., proprietors of 
the line of elevators on the N. P. & Manitoba Railroad, 
has gone to Europe. 

John Gougar, formerly superintendent of the elevator 
at Shadeland, Ind., has moved to Lafayette, Ind., and 
embarked in other business. 


William Baxter is now buying grain at Buckingham, 
Ill., for W. P. Harvey & Co, of Chicago. He has leased 
the elevator of H. M. Cook at Buckingham. 


W. R. Wilson of Fremont, Neb., has retired from 
business. He wasa member of the Nye-Wilson, More- 
house Company that operate many elevators throughout 
the state of Nebraska. 


J. R. Creighton, a grain dealer of Bloomfield, Iowa, 
has invented a machine for weighing grain as it c mes 
from the threshers and elevators. The machine has a ca- 
pacity of from 5,000 to 15,000 bushels per . our. 


Edward Roelky, chief grain inspector of the Corn and 
Flour Exchange of Baltimore, Md‘, has been re elected. 
Mr. Roelky has been in poor health for some time, and 
has been given a six-months’ vacation, with full pay. 


J B. Anxer, fora number of years superintendent of 
machinery for the Northern Pacific Elevator Company 
at Fargo, N. D., has accepted a similar position with G. 
W. Crane, manufacturer of grain elevator machinery, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


W. Baer, formerly of Minneapolis, Minn., has moved 
to Boston, Mass., having been elected World’s Secretary 
of the United Society of Christian Endeavor. While in 
Minneapolis he was associated with the grain firm of G. 
W. Van Duzen & Co. 


EUROPE'S TRADE IN INDIAN CORN. 


The enormous production in and heavily increased ex- 
port of Indian corn from the United States renders of 
interest the following outline of the trade in and produc- 
tion of that cereal in Europe, taken from the London 
Mark Lane Evpress. The British imports of Indian corn 
for the last dozen years have been as follows, in quarters 
of eight bushels each: 


Quarters. Quarters. 
1 yesPichrmain Gon ote 9,718,980 | 1884................ 5,782,108 
1 AY foe ean Shae 8,484,622 | 1885... ccc eee eee 7,356,238 
S80 Nerciswiosieietersivese.< 85685, 771 S868 cicrmieieemestise 7,236,032 
DSS Leet retn wistola ststersiets EBS: TOTO SS Cerapicramtatielere ites tte 7,272,376 
ALBSZeeratee sence 4,264,300 | 1888,..........-.6+- 5,919,705 
1BSSERA aan: Meee 74057915) 1680" meron ren iete 8,447,383 


“These figures,” says the journal named, ‘‘reveal a 
steady demand capable of taking 4,000,00) quarters of 
maize annually, without consideration of price. We 
have bought 4,264,300 quarters of corn when we have 
had to pay 10 shillings (worth 24 1-3 cents each in United 
States money) per quarter more money for it than we are 
at present paying. Turning to what is the best importa- 
tion of a cheap and abundant year, we find that it is 
5,500,000 above the minimum, and that 5,500,000 may 
accordingly be assumed as the quantity of corn entering 
into direct competition with other feeding stuffs. The 
United States, as we have already seen, is by far. the 
greatest producer and shipper of corn, but the grain is 
one which can be grown to advantage in all countries be- 
tween the 20th and 40th parallels of north and south lati- 
tudes. Russia is not a large grower of corn, but as very 
litle is used at home the dominions of the Czar often 
figure in the list of heavy shipping countries to an im- 
portant extent. Almost 11,000,000 acres in Southern 
Russia are devoted to the growth of corn, and the yield 
varies from 12,000,000 to 24,000,000 bushels. 

“Ttaly is a soil peculiarly fitted for the growth of corn, 
but here, where the return to the acre is satisfactory, and 
the total grown is considerable, a good home demand 
comes in and prevents the sale of corn to foreign powers 
proving large. Italy, however, is a country which a geod 
price for corn at Mark Lane may always tempt into lib- 
eral shipments. The yield varies from 70,000,000 to 80,- 
600,000 bushels, and the acreage from 4,000,000 to 5,000,- 
000. The average yield is 17 to 18 bushels to the acre. 

“France grows corn on about 1,000,000 acres in the 


southern departments, and the yield is 20 to 24 bushels to 
the acre. Home requirements absorb the entire quantity 
produced. Austria has nearly 1,000,000 acres under corn, 
and the yield varies considerably, from 15 to 20 bushels 
to the acre. Hungary, which is on the whole a hotter 
climate than Austria, cultivates 4,500,000 acres of corn, 
and in a good year reckons to obtain 90,00°,000 bushels 
therefrom. The round, small, compact corn grown in 
Hungary is much esteemed in England. Other countries 
growing corn are the Argentine Republic, Spain, Turkey 
and Roumania. The first and last of these countries are 
increasing their exports. Spain uses what corn she 
grows within her own frontiers. ‘Turkey is only a fitful 
exporter. 

“The countries sending corn to the United Kingdom 
have attained the following maximum of shipment: 


Cwts. 
Arrentine: Republic wESss var <wirsis.<5 setsoesatetnne 2,204,280 
BalgariaMSSs a eeaiiemsrictbinaaiesutele selec a feseenieer 404,648 
He ypt, sl 882i sso necte mnie eerieierinnlspremarketaante 484,560 
Morocco; WS8b 5s cctncs Shoe eeaiea went tins oneist seminar 588,733 
Roumania SS Cinnss eek ste te eel eieiere els crete a tetereeinnteds 11,065,640 


Russia; = 1888 kx eee cinta nae eitelc eines aceite ere 
Punky, LSiSitis wclocierome es sloreiemeieteieote acts ieneatersiae 2,748,378 

‘The British market is at present paying about 1 guinea 
per quarter for Russian, Turkey and Roumanian corn; 
about 1 sovereign for American and African, and about 
19 shillings for Argentine. The last named is not so 
much intrinsically inferior as depreciated in value by the 
want of care and cleanliness in shipments.” 

During 1889 the United States exported 81,278,006 
bushels of corn, over half of which went.to Great Britain 
and Ireland. In 1888 we exported 33,773,756 bushels of 
corn, in 1881 we exported 82,296,486 bushels, and in 1880 
we exported more corn than for any year before or since, 
the amount being 89,190,944 bushels. 


WINTER WHEAT DAMAGED. 


Reports from the different sections of the wint r wheat 
states say that the recent cold weather has had a dam g- 
ing effect on the crop. The wheat in Northern Indiana 
was injured some, the tops being frozen, although the 
roots may be safe. In Northern and Central Ohio and 
Centra Missouri the condition is about the same. 
extent of the injury cannot be ascertained until fine 
weather comes. In Central and Southern Illinois there is 
much anxiety, as it is certain that some of the wheat has 
been killed. Tennessee and Kentucky report winter 
wheat badly damaged. In Michigan and Southern In- 
diana the wheat is in fair co dition, and no reports of 
winter killing have been heard from Kansas. In the 
Province of Ontario complaints have been made that the 
crop hss been growing moreor less during the winter, 
and the wheat has been raised out of the ground by 
freezing and thawing. This has injured it more than is 
generally supposed. ; 


A COMMISSION MAN GETS IN- 
SURED. 


A prominent member of the Board of Trade recently 
had his life insured. One of our men happened to be in 
the outer office and overheard the following conversation: 

Agent—Name in full? 

Member of Board—My name when full is 

Agent—Married or wnumarried, Mr 2 

M. of B. (with a sigh)—Married—very much married. 

Agent— Your maiden name? 

M. of B —I never had one. 

Agent—I mean your wife’s maiden name? 

M. of B (after thinking a long time)—I really forget 
but I think it was Schneider. 

Agent—Do you drink, Mr. % 

M. of B. (covering his nose)—Very little. 

Agent—Do vou smoke? 

M. of B.—Oc-ca si-on-al-ly. 

Agent—Cigars or tobacco? 

M. of B.—It depends on the market. 

Agent—Do you attend the theater? 

M. of B. (blushing)—I have been to see the dizzy 
blondes once or twice. ' 

Agent—With a free pass? 

M. of B.—No sir, it was a complimentary. Board of 
Trade men are allowed these on account of the bar busi- 
ness. 

Agent—State what disease you have had and how 
much? 


M. of B.—Mumps, once in early infancy; epizootic 
twice, but very slightly. The headache is my worst ene- 
my. It generally affects me when I a ryes. 

Agent—Do you spit blood? 

M. of B —No, sir; I spit tobacco, 

Agent—Plug or fine-cut? 

M. of B.—It all depends which my friend has. 

Agent—How many full brothers have you? 

M. of B.—Three, all full, as a rule. 

i Agent—How many more full brothers are you likely to 
ave? 

M. of B —My mother is dead, and my father intends to 
remain single. 

Agent—Sensible man What is your principal failing? 

M. of B.—Puts and Calla, 

Agent—What are Puts and Calls? 

_ M. of B.—You call for other people’s money, and put 
it away. : 

Agent—Name a particular friend? 

M. of B.—I cannot. 


The 


Agent—Merely a form, that’s all. 

M. of B.—D. D. Spencer. 

Agent—Where were you born? 

M. of B.—In a bed. 

Agent—I mean in what town? 

M. of B.—In the town of Oshkosh. 

Agent—-Have you ever been attended by a physician? 

M. of B.--Often. 

Agent—Have you paid him? 

M. of B.—I gave him my note. 

Agent—Do you expect to travel? 

M. of B.—I trust I shall not have occasion, but times 
are hard. Wheat is undecided. 


A STORY OF OLD HUTCH. 


““You have probably observed in your travels,” said the 
hotel clerk, ‘‘the sign hung out at the cashier’s desk in all 
the leading hotels, ‘No money loaned or checks cashed 
here!’ Those signs are hung out to protect the hotel from 
dead beats, and they serve.the purpose to a certain extent, 
We make a mistake now and then, as was the case here a 
couple of weeks ago. An old codger came along with an 
old-fashioned satchel, and he looked so hard up and rusty 
that I gave him the poorest room in the house, and asked 
for a deposit of $5. He made it, and I gave him no fur- 
ther attention. At the end of a week he came up to settle 
his bill, and when I gave him the figures he pulled out a 
check book and filled up a check for the amount. 

“ “Can’t take it,” I said, as I shoved it back. 

ss ‘Why?’ ae 

“Got beat too often.’ 

** “But it’s good.” 

‘* ‘Maybe.’ 

““*Well, I have no currency, and must pay you by 
check; very few people refuse them,’ 

“Look here, old fellow,’ I replied, my mad coming 
up; ‘if you think to beat this house, you will get left! 
Either come down with the bill, or you'll go to jail!’ 

“Tle tore up the check, filled in another for $200,000 on 
a Chicago national bank, and handed it over with this 
remark: 

‘« «Please step over to the bank and ask them to assure 
themselves that this would be honored in Chicago.’ 

“T went over to a national bank, and inside of an hour 
Chicago answered that a check signed by the old man for 
half a million dollars was as good as gold. I had made 
a mistake in sizing my man up.” 

“But who was he?” 

“He is familiarly known as ‘Old Hutch,’ king of the 
wheat ring.” 


SCREENINGS. 


Effective grain elevators: Crows and blackbirds. 


Strange that we object to the corn on the toe and not to 
that on the ear!—Hotel Gazette. i 


It has been judiciously decided that corn is fuel. 
juice of it has long been known as a great heater. 


“Tn three days last week Baltimore exported 1,000,000 
bushels of corn.” A-maize-ing.—Pittsburg Chronicle. 


The 


A squeeze in the stock market may be a bear hug or it 
may be the rewult of getting entangled in bull-rushes.— 
Binghamton Republican. 


The Kansas editors who are advising the farmers to 
crib their corn are the ones who copy items from ex- 
changes and refuse to give the proper credit.— Topeka 
Lance. 


Jollyman—‘‘You ain’t interested in the bucket shop 
question, are you?” 

Broker—‘‘No; why do you ask? ” 

Jollyman—‘‘Well, I see you are a little pail this morn- 
ing.”—Zevas Siftings. 


““A load of corn given away with every pound of tea” 
is a sign we will probably see outside of our big tea stores 
ere long, if corn values decline much further. A barrel 
of flour will doubtless be added a few years hence.— 
Produce Exchange Reporter. 


Cjerks—‘‘You know old Samp'e, the biggest liar in the 
Northwest? Well, he’s going into business.” Bjerks— 
“What’s he going into?” Cjerks—‘‘He hasn’t msde up 
his mind whether to be a weather profit or a crop 
statistician.” —Minneapolis Journal. 


“Old Hutch” has not only forgiven the clerk who 
robbed him of $5,000, but has reinstated him in his old 
position. Perhaps after awhile the ‘‘business” young 
man may be received into full partnership. ‘‘A fellow- 
feeling makes us wondrous kind.”—Pioneer Press. 


The Chicago Board of Trade will cease to distribute its 
quotations throughout the country after this month. Let 
us hope that this rule will become permanent. The gam- 
bling would then be confined to the Board room, and no- 
body would care particularly which dog got the worst of 
the fight.—Jdéanapolis Journal. 


Now that Chicago and Duluth have sent telegrams and 
letters of advice and remonstrance to the North Dakota 
Legislature against the proposed lottery revenue scheme, 
it would seem the proper thing for our legislature to do 
is to reciprocate by sending a memorial to the above 
pamed cities requesting them to close their ‘bucket 
shops,” which have swallowed up countless thousands of 
dollars of North Dakota money.—Worth Dakota Capital. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 
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Issued on February 18, 1890. 


Barine Press.—Geo. W. Arnold, Toronto, Ont. (No 
model.) No. 421,472. Serial No 322,461. Filed Aug. 
30, 1889. 

Bawinc Press.—Andrew Wickey, Quincy, Ill. (No 


model.) No. 421,462. 
11, 1889. 


Be.t-Sarrer.—George H. Remington, Providence, 
R. I. (No model.) No. 421,515. Serial No. 309,234. 
Filed May 1, 1889. : 


_TRAMPING ATTACHMENT FOR Corron or Hay 
Presses.—-William W. Adams, Ozark, Ark. (No model.) 
No 421,644. Serial No. 354,582. Filed March 25, 1889. 


Graw-Merer.—Jacob Struble, Sioux City, assignor, 
ie of one half to Benjamin Harrison, Lincoln Township, 
| __ Towa. (No model.) No, 421,875. Serial No. 318,857. 

> Filed July 27, 1889. 


a GRAIN Muasure and Tatuy.—Oscar D. McDaniel, 
_ Ridgway, Ill. (No model.) No. 421,421. Serial No. 
313,554. Filed June 8, 1889. 


AUTOMATIC REGULATOR FoR GRAIN ScALES.—Chas. 
Hi Cooley, Hartford, Conn., assignor to the Pratt & 
Whitney Co., same place. (No model.) No. 421,456. 
a. Original application filed Feb. 3, 1888. Serial No. 262,- 
_ 850. Divided, and this application filed Oct. 15, 1€88. 
‘Serial No. 288,159. 


ae AvToMATIC GRAIN WeIcHING MaAcHINE.— Wells T. 
_ Barker, Nashville, Mich. (No model.) No. 421,850. 
t eR Serial No. 309,069. Filed April 29, 1889. 


Issued on February 25, 189!. 


Conyryor.—Daniel M. Maxon, Bay City, Mich., as- 
signor of one-half to James McKeon, same place. (No 
model.) No. 422,139. Serial No. 312,736. Filed May 
31, 1889. 


_ Exxyator-Buripine Consrructrion. John S. Metcalf, 

_ Chicago, Ill., assignor to the Metcalf-Macdonald Compa- 
> ~=sony, same place. (No model) No. 422,029. Serial No. 
— 825,520. Filed Sept. 30, 1889. 


& Gras Dump.—Andrew H. Wehrli 


Serial No. 302,773. Filed March 


Bed « 


and Frank J. 


; Sanchez, Monee, Il]. (No model) No. 422,102, Serial 
me NO. 327,211. Filed Oct. 16, 1889. 
4  Gratw-Snoverinc Apparatus.—William TH. Cum- 
mings, Chicago, I. (No model.) No. 422,123. Serial 


No. 333,008. Filed Dec. 9, 1889. 


__ Avromaric Gra ScaLns.—Cyrenius Dorning, Engle- 
wood, Ill. (No model.) No. 421,912. Serial No. 328,- 
+578. Filed Oct 29, 1889. 


Baiine Parss.—Winfield S. Livengood, Kansas City, 
Mo., assignor of one half to Chas. L. Ballentine, same 
place. (No model) No. 422.236. Serial No. 293.745. 
Filed Feb. 5, 1889. 


Batrya Press.—Andreas Mattijetz, Gidd ngs, Tex. 
(N> model.) No. 422,138. Serial No. 320,712. Filed 
Aug? 14, 1889. 


_ Batine Press.—Henry V. Scattergood and Chas. F. 
_ Seatterzood, Albany, N Y., assignor to Walter 8. Brown, 
same place. (No model.) No. 422,32). Serial No, 326, 
802. Filed Oct, 12, 1889. 


Ber Fasrentnc.—-Edwin B. Stimpson, Brooklyn, N, 

- Y. (No model.) No. 422,062. Serial No. 323,678. Filed 
Sept. 11, 1889. 

Corn SHetter.—Charles Oath, Jr, Mount Vernon, 

yin. (No model,) No. 422,085. Serial No. 308,350. 
_ Filed April 24, 1889. 

i Issued on Mareh 4, 1890. 

_Batrne Press.—Anderson H. Spencer, Oenaville, Tenn 

- (No model.) N>. 422,847. Serial No. 325,290. Filed 

_ Sept. 27. 1889. © ae 


Grats Car Door.—Charles H. Emery and James P. 
- Emery, Ch cago, Ill., assignors of one-third to Dwight B 
- Carmichael, same place. (No model.) No. 422,898. Serial 
_ No. 316,771. Filed July 8, 1889. 


Screw Conveyor.—James A. Gowans, Stratford, Ont., 
assignor by direct and mesne assignments to William W. 


Allis, Milwaukee, Wis., and J. M. Duncan, Boston, Mass. 
; Ko model No. 422,766. Serial No. 220,030. Filed 


Noy. 27, 1886. 

- Buexer-Arracautne Link For CHaIn CoNnvEyors.— 
oma3 Craney, Bay City, Mich. (No model.) No, 422,- 
Serial No. 312,401. Filed May 28, 1889, 


LAXSEED SEPARATING Macuineé.—Lucy J. B. Easton, 
chester, N. Y. (No model.) No. 422,748. Serial No. 
807. Filed March 26, 1£89. 


_ Rorary Graiw Merer.—Grant U. Pollard, Sedgwick, 
(No model) No. 422,832. Serial No. 315,414. 

June 24, 1889. 

ny SEPARATOR.—Jame3 F. Hatfield, Dublin, Ind. 

model.) No. 422,776. Serial No. 325,536. Filed 
30, 1889. 


I 


Sprir Puttey.—Hiram Burnham, Burnhams, N. Y. 
(No model.) No. 422,568. Serial No. 326,010. Filed 
Oct. 4, 1889. 


PuLLey.— Wallace H. Dodge, Mishawaka, Ind. 
Pager No. 422,507. Serial No. 313,153. 
5, ar 


Avromatic Gran ScaLes.—Henry Earle, Canon City, 
Colo. (No model.) No. 422/747. Serial No. 319;978. 
Filed Aug. 7, 1889. 


SEPARATING MAcHINE —Noah W. Holt, Manchester, 
Mich. (Nomodel.) No. 422,785. Serial No. 305,716 
Filed April 2, 1889. 


GRAIN WEIGHING AND REGISTERING APPARATUS.-— 
Reuben N. Robinson. Sidney, Ohio. (No model.) No. 
422,542. Serial No. 327,510. Filed Oct. 19, 1889. 


Jssueda on March It, 1890. 


Grain Car Door —Charles H. Emery and James P. 
Emery, Hyde Park, assignors of one-third to Dwight B. 
Carmichael, Lake, Cook county, Il]. (No model.) No. 
423,041. Serial No. 290,193. Filed Nov. 7, 1§88. 


Gran Door For Cars. — Edmund D. Bronner, De- 
troit, Mich , Robert Potts, St. Thomas, Ont., and William 
A. Pungs, Detroit, Mich., assignors by direct and mesne 
assignments to the Metallic Grain Door Company, Detroit, 
Mich. (No model) No, 422,909. Serial No. 312,269. 
Filed May 27, 1889. 


GRAIN SEPARATOR.—Benj T. Boomer, Buncomb, Ill. 
(No model.) No. 423,304. Serial No 249,268. Filed 
Sept. 9, 1887. 


Rorary SEPARATOR, GRADER OR BouttER.— Rudolph 
W.O. Rehmenklau, Minneapolis, Minn. (No model.) 
No. 422,974. Serial No. 308,872. Filed April 27, 1889 


(No 
Filed June 
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The Pueblo, Colo., Board of Trade is erecting a fine 
new building. 


Tickets of membership to the New York Produce Ex- 
change have been steady at $900. 


The Louisville Board of Trade has been fighting the 
anti-trust bills introduced in the Kentucky Legislature. 


The new move of the Chicago Board of Trade against 
the bucket shops has produced a boom in memberships, 
and recently $1,110 was bid. 


The St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange is said to be nego- 
tiating for the Chamber of Commerce building. If se- 
cured $100,000 will be spent in improvements. 


The employes of the quotation department of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade have been officially notified that 
their services would no longer be required after March 
31, 1890. 


A movement is, it is reported, on foot on the New York 
Produce Exchange to officially abolish the Grain Call, 
with possibly the exception of the session held on the last 
day of each month. 


A move is on foot to make No. 1 Northern wheat de- 
liverable on contracts on the New York Produce Ex- 
change. At present No. 2 red and No. 1 hard wheats are 
deliverable on contracts. 


The bucket shops of New York City were raided re- 
cently and their proprietors taken to jail, but on the fol- 
lowing day those that were able to procure bail were do- 
ing business at the old stand. 


The directors of the Chicago Board of Trade at a re- 
cent meeting adopted the following resolution, which was 
read on the floor of the Exchange the following day: 
Resolved, That it is the sense of the directors that dealing 
in ‘‘privileges” on the floor of the Exchange is uncom- 
mercial and dishonorable conduct, and contrary to the 
good name and dignity of the association. 


For some time West Superior (Wis.) people have been 
working for a Chamber of Commerce building. The in- 
tention is to have a home for the Chamber of Commerce 
and Board of Trade. The latter organization is not yet 
in existence, but it is understood that only a short time 
will elapse before it will be started. It will furnish a 
place where wheat and the other cereals can be bought 
and sold. It is stated that Minneapolis parties will be- 
come members of the Board. Operations will not begin 
until the fall. 


In speaking of the resolution passed recently by the di- 
rectors of the Chicago Board of Trade in regard to trad- 
ing in “‘puts and calls” an ex-president said: ‘‘It looks 
to me as though we are approaching a crisis. Look at 
memberships down to $800. There are the bucket shops. 
A year or two ago we had them almost wiped out. In 
pressing the battle the courts went against us. Now the 
bucket shops are powerful enough to send brokers in on 
the floor and control the market, whenever they have 
enough outside traders on their list to make it an object. 

: Just now this question of puts and calls is threatening to 


pe 


disrupt our business. From $10,000 to $50,000 change 
hands in an afternoon in the settling room down stairs 
where the trading in privileges is more exciting than the 
business in the pit. A few have had the nerve to deal in 
puts and calls on the floor. That resolution will prevent 
it about a3 much as the directors can stop it raining. The 
truth is we are demoralized. The bars have been let down 
and we are running wild. What is to ke the end?” 


The St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange has passed resolu- 
tions to the effect that the telegraph companies having 
counters in the Exchange hall be request.d to not render 
service of any nature by special wire or otherwise from 
the Exchange rooms to any bucket shop, pool room or 
turf exchange, and that the trustees of the bondholders 
of the C_amber of Commerce building be requested to 
discontinue the renting of rooms in the building to 
bucket shops, pool rooms and turf exchanges after the 
present leases expire. 


At the annual meeting of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change, held recently, the following officers, members of 
the council and board of arbitrators, were elected by ac- 
clamation: President, N. Bawlf; vice-president, F. W. 
Thomp on; secretary-treasurer, C. N. B-1l; council, S. A. 
McGaw, E L. Drewry, 8S. Nairn, W. W. McMillan, A. 
Atkinson, 8. Spink, §. P. Clark, Wm. Martin, John 
Wilson, James Anderson and Robert Burns; board of 
arbitrators, S. A. McGaw, J. A. Mitchell, S. Spink, R. P. 
Roblin, R. Stewart, W. W. Watson and S. Nairn. Ref- 
erence was made to the satisfactory effect of selecting 
standards for grading at Winnipeg, instead of at Toronto, 
as formerly. 


The Detroit Board of Trade held its annual election 
Tuesday, March 4, and elected the following officers: 
President, Charles V. Bryan; first vice-president, James 
H. Donovan; second vice-president, D. F. McDonald; di- 
rectors, John H. Wendell, J. B. Roe, D J. Campau, C. 
W. Baird, F. Marvin, Daniel Stewart, William Carson, 
John Hurley; committee of arbitration, N. G. Williams, 
Jr., Thomas G, Craig, J. C. McDonald, C. J. Heath, F. 
J. Simmons, W. J. Kinmont, R. H. Anderson. F. W. 
Lichtenberg, Alfred Green, Jacob Beck; committee of ap- 
peals, Walter Bourke, W. J. Howard, H. E. Emmons, 
James T. Shaw, E. J. Carrington, F. T. Caughey, A. J 
Ellair, D. Stott, David F. Mitchell. 


The directors of the Chicago B ard of Trade ap. 
proved an amendment to the rules whereby corporations 
doing business on the Board of Trade will be required to 
file with the secretary, on or before Jan. 5 of each year, 
the amount of their capital stock and pa‘d in stock, the 
record to be open only to the inspection of memkers of 
the Board. The corporations reterred to are the com- 
mission houses acting under charters from the state, and 
the reason given for the amendment is that capital stock 
is no indication of actual assets, the knowledge of which 
is necessary to the safety of creditors. The amendment 
was submitted to the Board and adopted by a vote of 322 
to 57 The directors then passed a resolution requiring 
all incorporated companies using the clearing house to 
file by March 5 a statement showing the condition of the 
company on March 1, 


THE CORN WHEN BEAUTIFUL. 


When from the entomb’d grain the shoot 
Its tender blades gently unfold, 

The earth is stirr’d around the root 
By plow betwixt the rows run bold, 


When on its infant bed it grows, 

Dress’d with the planter’s skill and toil, 
Who digs the grass with iron hoes, 

And stores around the mellow soil. 


When from youth ascending to bunch, 
From which strong folds the tassels shoot, 

Still tending upward, the bold growth 
Proudly boasts large promise of fruit. 


When on the stalks the tassels show, 
How beautiful the growing corn, 
The heayens above, the earth below, 
Arranged in splendor they adorn. 


When stalks in martial order stand, 
As armies in the field display, 

With not a straggler from the band, 
They rush to battles fierce away. 


When coy silks, the farmer’s delight, 
Appear as brides, nuptially dress’d, 

A charming prospect to the sight, 
Harbinger of espousal feast. 


When on the ears the full silks bloom, 

To retain pollenial showers, 
As spray’d from the blooming bridegroom, 
The smother’d grain receives its powers. 


When in soft beams at twilight’s sway 
Whisp’ring zephyrs play on the blades 
That tremble in the moon’s pale ray 
And winnow fragrance through the glades. 


When the rich yellow harvest field, 
The land with heavy crop to load, 

Each stalk bearing its ample yield, 
To fill home barns, and sell abroad. 


When thus the blade, and then the corn, 
And then the full corn in the ear, 

So in the man, the new spirit born, 
Will grow till haryest time appear. 


—0O, Hendrick 
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j WATERWAYS | 


Geese ee ee ee ee ae es ie ere) 


About twenty new canal boats for carrying grain are 
being built at Buffalo, 


The canal forwarders at Buffalo will soon be in readi- 
ness for the opening of the season. 


Canal navigation has not been closed this winter at 
Toledo, except for three or four days. 


Engineers are surveying the route for a proposed ship 
canal between the Shenango Valley and Lake Erie. 


A number of surveys of different routes for the pro- 
posed canal from Lake Erie to Pittsburg will probably be 
made soon. 


Reports from Washington go to show that the Henne- 
pin Canal project will not get much support this session 
of Congress. 


River men between St. Louis and St. Paul have peti- 
tioned Congress for an appropriation for the iuprove- 
ment of the Galena River. 


The German Government has decided to connect Ber- 
lin with the Baltic by means of a ship canal. The work 
will be commenced in a few months, 


New York boatmen are making an effort to secure an 
appropriation of $500,000 with which to lengthen locks 
and make other extraordinary repairs. 


At no time during the past winter has navigation been 
entirely suspended on the great lakes, and what is usually 
called spring navigation is about to open. 


The House Committee on Railways and Canals will un- 
doubtedly report favorably the bill providing for the pur- 
chase of the Portage Lake Ship Canal by the government. 


The lake is still open and there is no prospect now that 
it will be closed by ice this season. With millions of 
bushels of grain in her elevators, awaiting water trans- 
portation, Duluth is prepared for an early opening of 
navigation.—Duluth News. 


Temporary buildings have been constructed along the 
Erie Canal and filled with poor ice, which will be shipped 
to New York City as soon as navigation opens. This will 
probably make grain rates on the canal higher than usual 
at the opening of the season 


A bill was introduced in the New York Legislature re- 
cently fixing the maximum rates for transporting wheat 
from Buffalo to New York by canal at 444 cents, and 
other products accordingly, The boatmen are strongly 
opposed to the bill, and will fight it. 


The Washington & Cumberlan | Railroad Company, a 
new organization, h s submitted a proposal to the Legis- 
lature at Annapolis, Md., for the perpetual lease of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal. A message from th; gov- 
ernor accompanied the proposal urging its acceptance. 


The Canadian Government has definitely .promised to 
grant the usual reduction of canal tolls on all grain but 
oats for export, and the order in council would have been 
already issued had it not been for the demand of the 
Board of Trade that oats should be placed on the same 
footing as other grain. 


An order in council has been passed flxing the tolls on 
wheat, barley, Indian corn, peas and rye passing through 
the Welland Canal and the St. Lawrence Canal for Mon- 
treal and ports east of Montreal at 2 cents per ton during 
the coming season of navigation. On grain intended for 
Canadian ports west of Montreal the full tolls of 20 cents 
per ton will be levied. 


The four engineers sent by the French Government to 
make a report upon the Panama Canal and submit es- 
timates of completing the scheme, passed through Chi- 
cago recently on their way home. While very reticent, 
they tacitly admit that their report will be unfavorable. 
“Tt is nothing but abad dream,” said one of them, re- 
ferring to the great failure, 


Shipments of grain by the Erie Canal from Buffalo 
during the season of 1889 amounted to 41,742,000 bushels, 
against 38,070,980 in 1888, The total shipments by rail 
for the twelve months were 42,032,715 bushels, against 
29,964,520 in 1888, and 30,958,927 in 1880. The rail 
shipments during the canal season of seven months 
reached 88,422,470 bushels, a figure significantly close to 
that reported for the canal. 


The Chicago Vessel Owners’ Association has elected the 
following board of directors for next season: W. M. 
Egan, J. L. Higgie, J. G@ Keith, C. W. Elphicke, Wm. 
Walsh, J. 8. Dunham and Thomas Hood. The directors 
then selected officers as follows: President, W. M. Egan; 
vice-president, J. S. Dunham; secretary, Frank B. Higgie; 
treasurer, C. W. Elphicke; executive committee, J. G 
Keith, J. L. Higgie and William Walsh. 


A delegation from Delaware and Maryland appeared 
before the River and Harbor Committee of the House to 
advocate the construction of an inland ship canal between 
Chincoteague Bay and Delaware Bay. This is an old 
project, but it isto be pressed with renewed vigor upon 
the attention of the House this year. The ship canal can 
be constructed, it is estimated, at a cost of only $300,000. 
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Congress will be asked to appropriate $100,000 this year 
to begin the work. This canal, when finished, will afford 
shelter for vessels in the harbor of Lewes, and will also 
be of great commercial value as a waterway. 


A bill has been introduced in the Senate appropriating 
$50,000 to make a survey for a ship canal between Lake 
Superior and Lake Michigan. The survey is to be made 
from Little Bay de Noc north to Lake Superior. The 
distance is about forty miles, and should the plan prove 
feasible after an investigat on by the government en- 
gineers a canal will be built which will shorten the dis- 
tance from Duluth to Chicago about 400 miles. 


A resolution has been offered in the State Assembly at 
Albany, N. Y., sta ing that the annual tax levy to main- 
tain the Erie and Oswego canals has become a burden to 
the people. It is claimed that these canals are being kept 
up mostly for the benefit of the Western states, and that 
the u.erchandise shipped from local points is very small. 
It is proposed to have the United States take control of 
th se two canals and keep them in repair as long as they 
shall remain in its posse sion, 


Henry K. Wricksteed of Brantford, Ont., has pro- 
posed to the Canadian Government to expend $70,000,000 
in deepening the Ottawa and French rivers and construct- 
ing canals to enable ocean vessels to ieach Lake 
Superior and Lake Michigan. He explains how vessels 
could be taken from Montreal to Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Duluth and Port Arthur, and says that they would handle 
nine-tenths of the grain trade. He maintains that rail- 
roads could never compete with ships for the traffic, 


The ship railway which will convey ships across the 
Chignecto Isthmus is almost completed. The isthmus is 
a narrow strip of Jand seventeen miles long, connecting 
the provinces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. The 
vessels to be transported are hoisted by hydraulic power 
to the basin of the track. Two locomotives will be used 
to draw the vessels, and will be built on the sa: e princi- 
ple as ordinary engines but with much greater weight and 
power. A ship will be taken from the Bay of Fundy 
and placed in the Gulf of St. Lawronce in two and a 
half hours. This railway will shorten the distance of 
each trip about 500 miles. 


The New York Canal Union, including the boatmen, 
have petitioned the Legislature for an amendment to the 
Laughlin bill reducing the rates on grain, etc., carried in 
canal boats. The amendment includes all roilroads io 
the state and it provides that all grain, goods and com- 
modities shall be delivered free on board of boats or cars 
and alongside of ships or wharves at destination. Last- 
bound maximum rates: Grain—Wheat, 60 pounds to the 
bushel, 5 cents; corn, 56 pounds to the bushel, 42 cents; 
rye, 56 pounds to the bushel, 48 cents; flaxseed, 56 
pounds to the bushel, 42 cents; barley, 48 pounds to the 
bushel, 4 cents; malt, 36 pounds to the bushel, 32 cents; 
oats, 32 pounds to the bushel, 34 cents. 


A bill has been introduecd ia Congress providing for 
the construction of what is to be known as the Niagara 
Ship Canal. Several routes have already been carefully 
prepared, passing down the Niagara River to the point of 
turning above the Falls and cutting across almost directly 
to the Lake Ontario shore. From thence there is an open 
lake course to Oswego, whence the waterway will pass 
on the line of the Oswego Canal toa junction with the 
Erie at Syracuse, The project includes, furthermore, the 
deepening of the St. Clair Flats Cans] to corresponding 
depth of twenty feet, and the assured provision of an ad- 
equate natural waterway from one end of the vreat lakes 
to the other, with an open choice of passages to the At- 
lantic. 


The Merchants’ River Line Navigation Company has 
been organized to establish a river freight line from Pitts- 
burg to Omaha. The line is to be put into operation 
within the year, It will consist of sixty light draught 
river steamers and 5300 barges. Two steamers with their 
tows will leave each terminus daily, the trip being made 
in fifteen days with stops at all principal river points. 
The rates on freight will be 15 cents per 100 pounds 
weight on all shipments of over 1,000 pounds. This is a 
reduction of two-thirds on the present rate by rail. It is 
understood that the Inman Line is backing the enterprise 
with the purpose of securing an inlet from the seaboard 
by which it can compete for the export grain trade of the 
Northwest. This enterprise is capitalized for $5,000,000, 
50,000 shares of a par value of $100 each. 


The first report of the Nicaragua Maritime Canal Cow- 
pany has been sent to the United States Senate, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act of Congress incor- 
porating the company. The report says that the com- 
pany has completed the axial surveys and final plans of 
the proposed inter-oceanic canal and that they have been 
approved by the government of Nicaragua. Permanent 
headquarters have been established at Greytown, buildings 
erected, a railroad and other works constructed, and a 
large store of machinery and materials collected. Of the 
capital stock 10,145 shares have been subscribed at par 
and $601,450 paid in. Since June 3 $500,000 has been 
expended upon the work in Nicaragua. The work to be 
done during the ensuing year consists of the construction 
of a breakwater at or near Greytown, on the Caribbean 
Sea, the building of locks and dams, and excavation 
along the route of the canal. 


The Exchange Elevator Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been incorporated. The capital stock is $160,000, and 
the incorporators are C. H. Bloomer, P. G. Cook, Henry 
L, Schaefer, John B, Green and George Sandrock, 
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The outlook for crops in France and Germany is 
generally fair. The prospects for the Indian crop do not — 
improve much. 


The Customs Committee of the French Chamber of 
Deputies has voted to impose a duty of three francs on 
foreign corn, and five francs on corn flour. 


During the past year Odessa has sent eight steamers of — 
prime red winter wheat to South America. It is sup- — 
posed that this wheat is to be used for seeding. i 


The largely increased number of agricultural imple- 
ments imported into the Argentine Republic indicates 
that the agricultural industries are progressing. 


Europe has nothing to spare for England, although via 
German ports comes good wheat, which is substituted by 
imports of rye and inferior wheat.—London Miller. 


Belgium wheat importers are turning their attention to 
La Plata wheats, because the American and Russian 
shippers ask prices for forward shipments which they” — 
consider too high. rion 


The crop reports from South Russia are general] 
rather favorable, while from Roumania it is reported | 
that the disappearance of the snow during the mild 
weather in January has had an unfavorable effect onthe _ 
young plants. 


The exchange value of the Indian rupee is now tending 
against the Indian shipper. It formerly gave the ex- 
porter of Indian products great advantage over exporters 
of other countries, but its exclange value is now about 6 
per cent, greater than it was a year ago. 


for the crops, but the wheat markets have improved. 
The exports of wheat and flour in the four months end-~ 
ing Nov. 30 were only 348,500 quarters, against 1,560,000 
quarters in the same period of last year. 


A Russian writer asserts that through the careless 
sacking of grain, andthe use of hooks upon the sacks 
while loading and unloading into and from cars and boats, 
an average of 2 per cent. of all grain transported is lost, 
entailing an annual loss of $5,000,000, and he estimates 
the yearly cost of bags at half that amount, : 


The grain crops of Russia, including Poland, for the — 
past two years have been, in 1888, 39,096,000 quarters of 
wheat, 85,512,000 quarters of rye, 69,000,000 quarters of 
oats, 19,200,000 quarters of barley; in 1889, 23,738,000 
quarters of wheat, 66,757,000 quarters of rye, 61,000,000 
quarters of oats, and 18,988,000 quarters of barley. 


The Indian weevil, which is ‘proving so destructive in 
England, has been shipped to that country with pe 
other injurious insects, in the foreign matter mixed wit 
the wheat shipped from India. The importers have 
suffered heavily in cargoes of heated wheat, they being 
filled with weevils. The loss on this wheat amounts to 
about $750,000 annually, 


According to the European journals there will be from 
10,000,000 to 20,0C0,000 bushels of wheat for export from 
the crop now being harvested in the Argentine Ri phblic. i 
Their idea is probably to frighten the holders of wheat — 
in the United States, and make them sell at the present — 
low prices. The exportable surplus of the Republic will — 
not reach their lowest figure. a 


It has been decided in theArgentine Republic that the 
method of storing and treating grain is inadequate tothe 
requirements, and away behind the times. In ecn- 
sequence they have resolved to adopt the grain elevator — 
system of the United States, in order to keep the wheat — 
in geod condition and ship more rapidly. Elevators will — 
be built at the most advantageous points in the country. — 


According to the estimate in the Oorn Trade List the 
probable surplus of wheat of exporting countries will 
fall short of the probable demand of importing countries 
by about 2,750,000 quarters, instead of only 750,000 
quarters, as estimated last September. From present 
indications the probable exportable surplus will reach — 
about 82,000,000 quarters, while the probable require- — 
ments will be 34,750,000 quarters. 4 
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The weather in Austria-Hungary has been unfavorable — 
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The Liverpool Corn Trade News reports that “between 
good crops in Russia and bad crops there is a difference 
of about 80,000,C00 and 120,000,000 bushels wheat alone, 
irrespective of rye, which this year promises about 120,- 
000,000 bushels less food for home con‘umption in Russia. 
The crops of wheat have been: 272,000,0(0 bushels in 
1884; 171,648,000 bushels in 1885; 155,600,000 bushels in 
1886; 268,992,000 bushels in 1887; 246,240,000 bushels in 
1888, and the crop of 1889 is estimated at 176,000,000.” 


The corn laws of Portugal are rather irksome to the — 
people of that country just now. To encourage the 
farmers to raise more wheat a tax was placed on imported 
wheat. To further protect the wheat raisers, no importer — 
is allowed to buy a bushel of foreign wheat unless he — 
possesses two bushels of domestic wheat bought in a home 
market. At the present time all of the wheat of 1 
country is in the hands of millers or speculators who wi 
not sell, therefore none can be brought into the country, 


‘ 
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BUCKET-SHOP “TRADING.” 


__ There can be no gainsaying the allegation that bucket- 

shop ‘‘trading” is gambling without a single redeeming 
feature or the shadow of an excuse that it has a business 
foundation. The plea that some of the trading done on 
the Boards of Trade is of the gambling class does not 
: help the case at all.— Chicago Ti ibune. 


z fe TO ADVANCE THE PRICE OF CORN. 
aa Eastern buyers will not pay more for corn than is nec- 
__ essary to obtain it. The seller does his share in fixing the 
price when he lets his corn go at the low price offered. 
When corn cannot be obtained at present prices it will be- 
_ come necessary for buyers to advance the price in order 
to get it. Every one who can, should crib up his corn and 
hold it until reasonable figures are offered. In this way, 
E or by feeding it to stock, the price of corn can be revived. 
_ —Douglas, Kan., Tribune. 


STORE THE CORN. 


‘ The producer who will make the money out of the 1889 

____ Crop is the man who can find money to buy corn, and crib 

_ itup. No matter what reduction is made in freight rates, 
the price of corn will not advance until this year’s crop is 
far enough advanced to determine whether there will be 
a full crop or a failure. There are millions of bushels of 
corn in the country, now that there is no market or de- 
mand for it, and a reduction of freight rates will not ma- 
terially advance the price.— Atchison Globe, 


THE MUTATIONS OF POPULAR WILL. 


The mutations of the popular will are always puzzling 
to the historian. Among the recent events which bring 
this thought to mind is the Inter-State Commerce Law. 
. It is only a short time ago that the popular will was suf- 
ficiently strong to secure its enactment and now petitions 
_ are being sent in to Congress from legislatures, boards of 
he trade, commercial associations, corporations, individuals, 
'___ and even from associations of the ‘‘horny-handed sons of 
toil,” for its repeal or amendment in important particu- 
lars.— United States Miller. 


A CONSTANT BEAR FACTOR. 


; Statistician Dodge’e estimate of the quantity of wheat 
'_ __ remaining in farmers’ hands on the 1st day of March pre- 
sents all the appearance of a ‘‘forced balance” made to 
re the consistency of his record and to fool the pub- 
lic into believing that his crop estimate of 490,000,000 
bushels was not a gross exaggeration. The statistical 
bureau of the Agricultural Department has come to be 
recognized in the commercial world as a continuous and 
__ ever-to-be relied-on bear factor. It has developed into a 
_ worse curse to the producing classes of America than all 
: the bucket shops and short sellers in Christendom.— 
Chicago Daily Business. 
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INDIFFERENCE TO SHIPPERS’ NEEDS. 


The growing importance of Baltimore as an export city 
causes much uneasiness in New York, and well it may. 
_ During 1889 the exports of agricultural products from 
Baltimore increased 100 per cent., while those of New 
_ York decreased. Having almost a monopoly of the im- 
port trade New York has for years exhibited indifference 

to the needs of shippers, exacted excessive sums for stor- 
_ age and lighterage and failed to provide ample warehouse 
__ and elevator facilities. What New York has neglected 
_ Baltimore has taken pains tosupply. The marked in- 
_ crease in her shipping trafic affords striking proof that 
commercial supremacy can only be maintained by recog- 
nizing the demands of trade.—Omaha Bee. 
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¥ - OORNERS NOT THE CAUSE, 


___ The opinion is often advanced that cornering wheat in 
=m go ruined our market for grain in Liverpool, by 
_ forcing England to develop wheat growing in India. 
~ corners may have hastened the development of 
wheat production in India, but they are not the cause of 
if, nor is anything else ever done in this country the cause 
- ofit. This country might have prevented the cultivation 
_ of wheat in India by furnishing wheat to England 
_ cheaper than she could get it in India or anywhere elese, 
_ but in no other way. The wages of common laborers in 
India is about six cents a day. It is to take advantage of 
cheap labor that England builds railroads and opens 

up the wheat fields of India.—Farm and Fireside. 
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INTER-STATE LAW DOOMED, 


_Itiscoming! The Inter-State Commerce Law is doomed. 
Body after body of business men is petitioning for its re- 
Among recent converts to the truth that that law is 
ure and an intolerable fraud is the Indianapolis 
d of Trade, which recently adopted unanimously a 
olution that ‘‘the law hss failed to accomplish the ends 
nded.”” It would be a fine stroke of irony, when the 
e finally become aroused to the iniquity of that law 
demanding its repeal, to find the railroads fighting 
p the law on the statute books and to enforce it. 
railroads are the only beneficiaries of the enactment. 
course, they have been harmed by it in some ways, 
in other ways they have been really benefited by it. 

public has received nothing but damage from it. 


a 
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The repeal should not be long delayed.—Milling World, 
Buffalo. F 
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THE GRAIN DOCTORS AT WORK AGAIN. 


The stock of wheat at this port is now .less than half 
what it was a year ago, and of contract grade the stock 
is but 2,196,000 bushels, as against 6,500,000 one year 
ago. This small stock is held by few people and com- 
mands a price equal to that of the May option. This has 
offered a temptation to manufacture an addi ional 
quantity by mixing, and in the past few days the quantity 
of No. 2 red has been incr ased by this process.—New 
York Star, 


SHOULD FURNISH STORAGE. 


No good reasons exist why the great transportation cor- 
porations should not furnish the same facilities for the 
storage of wheat and corn in bulk as they do for flour and 
other merchandise. Railroad magnates are considering 
the change demanded favorably, and itsearly enforcement 
may be reasodbly expected. Receipts from railroad 
companies for given amounts of grain cannot fail to prove 
a great convenience. Free storage is sure to stimulate 
business, whether the cereals are delivered and tempora- 
rily stored in Chicago, Philadelphia, or Minneapolis. The 
asked for change must redound to the advantage of the 
grain trade in general. Whatever locality may derive 
particular benefit therefrom is in the line of the new 
course the grain trade is taking, that isall. A saving in 
storage rates of course adds most to the profits of the men 
having the heaviest amounts of grain to store.—Mi llers’ 
Review. 


HOW TO TELL GOOD OATS. 


Good oats are clean, hard, dry, sweet, heavy, plump, 
full of flour, and rattle like shot. They have a clean and 
almost metallic luster. Each oat in a well-grown sample 
is rearly of the same size. There are but a few small or 
imperfect grains. The hard pressure of the nail on an oat 
should leave little or no mark. The kernel when pressed be- 
tween the teeth should clip rather than tear. The skin 
should be thin The size of the kernel will be less in pro- 
portion than the skin is thick. The color of the oat is not 
very material, but white oats are generally thinner in the 
skin than black. Again, black oats will grow on inferior 
soils. Short, plump oats are preferable to long grains. 
Bearded oats must have an excess of husk. Oats are not 
necessarily bad because they are thin skinned or bearded, 
but they must contain a less amount of flour per bushel 
than toin-skinned oats without beards.— United States 
Miller. 


INSURANCE GUT RATES 


Are not desirable when offered by weak or 
worthless companies. But there is a way to 
make quite a saving in the cost of insurance 
without sacrificing the quality of indemnity. 
We are always glad to answer all inquiries 
from millers or others. 


GEO. R. LEWIS & CO., 
Chicago: 230 LaSalle St. Minneapolis: Bank of Commerce. 


PARTNER WANTED. 
To take half interest in an establi hed grain and lum- 
ber business in Central Iowa. For particulars address 
Tuos. Houuts, Radcliffe, Iowa. 


TO THE DEAF. 


A person cured of deafness and noises in the head of 
twenty-three years’ standing by asimple remedy, will 
send a description of it jee to any person who applies to 

NicHoxison, 177 McDougal street, New York. 


To PouLtTRY RAISERS. 


The Complete Poultry Manual is a neat :ittle 
work which is well worth reading by those interested in 
poultry, or by boys or girls who want to turn an honest 
penny. The price is only 25 cents. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Address 


MITCHELL BROS. Co., 
184 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


For Sate. 


FOR SALE. 


Grain elevator at York, Neb. Address 
: Box 738, York, Neb, 
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FOR SALE. 


An Excelsior Grain Clipper, guaranteed to be in good 
condition. For price address 
Rooms, 202 and 204 Rialto Building, Chicago, Il. 


FOR SALE. 

One nearly new Ingraham Excelsior Separator and 
Grader of about 1,000 bushels’ capacity. Very cheap. Ad- 
dress 

M. WiuutAms & Co., 1417 and 1419 N. Second street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


FEED MILL FOR SALE. 


A treble reduction feed mill, Eynon & Ingersoll make. 
Used but little. Price $25, which is one third list price 
of new machine. Address 

Freep Mint, care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE, Chicago, Il. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 

For other property, part cash, a good steam grain ele- 
vator, located in good grain district. Handled 800 cars 
corn and oats last year. Object, want to change business. 
Address ; 

T. S. Haves, Brookston, White County, Ind. 


FOR SALE. 


An established grain business, consisting of two ele- 
vators, 20,000 and 15,000 bushels’ capacity. A very profit- 
able business. Handle 350,000 bushels of grain yearly. 
Town of 1,500 inhabitants, Poor health reason for sell- 
ing. Address 

J. L. Ramsey, Keota, Iowa. 


FOR SALE. 


New elevator, good sized warehouse attached. Fine 
trade in grain, lime, coal, feed, and all kinds of farm 
produce, Located in a country town in Southern Michi- 
gan. Fine farming: country. No opposition. One of 
the best locations in Michigan. For particulars address 

322 SeconD Srrenr, Jackson, Mich. 


FOR SALE. 


An elevator and corn mill combined, situated at Iantha, 
Mo., on K. C., F. S. & M. Railroad. Storage capacity of 
elevator about 10,000 bushels; capacity of roller corn. 
mill, 125 barrels per day. Lumber and wholesale feed 
business in connection. Tributary to a large lumber dis- 
trict in Southeastern Missouri and Arkansas, An exten- 
sive trade established, An average of 800 cars of grain, 
feed and meal shipped annually. Good location and 
healthy climate. Best of reasons for selling. Half or 
entire interest offered on good terms. Address 

Harper, Frickrn & Co., Iantha, Mo. 


COMMISSION CARDS, 


REYNOLDS & CRAMER, 


Wholesale Dealers and Shippers of 


Flour, FeBO and brain. 


— CORRESPONDENCE INYLTED, ——— 


Warehouse and Elevator: Opposite Passenger Depot of 
N. ¥. 0. & H. R. R. R. DEPOT, 


POUCHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1866. 


JOSEPH GOOD, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 


For the Sale of Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, Hay, Mill 
Feed and Seeds, Etc. 


68 and 69 Mitchell Building, 99 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Refer to National Lafayette Bank, 


Zistablished 19Ss6s, 


E. L. ROGERS & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


FLOUR, GRAIN, SEED, HAY, 
No. 130 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Liberal Advances made on consignments. Market reports fur- 
nished gratuitously on application. Correspondence Solicited. 
REFER TO SEVENTH NATIONAL BANK OF PHILADELPHIA, 
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- COMMISSION CARDS. 


JOHN MACI EOD. 


A, J. SAWYER, 


A. J. SAWYER & CO,, 
Duluth and Minneapolis, Minn., 


SHIPPING 


AND 


Grain Commission. 


LEMAN BARTLETT. OQ. Z. BARTLETT. 
L. BARTLETT & SON, 
Grain and Produce Commission Merchants 


BARLEY a ‘Specialty. 


Room 23, Chamber of tances Bldg, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Careful attention given to orders from Brewars, Malsters and Millers, 


REDMOND GLEARY COMMISSION Co, 


CAPITAL $200,000. 


¢( REDMOND C oes 
) DANIEL P. BYRN 
THATCHER @. CON ANT, 


PRESSIDENT. 
vie S-PRESIDENT. 
SECBSTABY. 


GRAIN, HAY and PROVISIONS, 


_ Room a7 Chanter of Sees, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


At Lincoln, ».: Wachita, eens 
sas City J er; Maryvi le. 
dy; GENERALSOLI on oR, 


OFFICERS: , 


herd me ard 


Established 1S875- 


P. B. & C. C. MILES, 


GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 


24 Chamber of Commerce, 


Bes 
Re 


Peoria, Ill. 


Crarence H. TuHayer « Co., 
EXPORT BROKERS, 


GENERAL 


Commission Merchants, 


Specialties: Grain, Flour, Corn Goods, Bran and Hay, 
54 MAGAZINE STREET. NEW ORLEANS. 


ms 3 anb 4, 


7) FH, PEAVEY & C0. 


Grain 
and 
Elevators. 


COMMISSION CARDS, 


COMMISSION CARDS, 


J. J. BLACKMAN. J. 8. BuackMAN. 


J. J. BLACKMAN & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
WHEAT, CORN, OATS, A SCKEENINGS, 


37 Water Street - - NEW YORK, 


The Henry W. Brooks Co,, 


WHOLESALE 


Grain, Hay, Flour Grits, Meal &C. S, Meal, 


State Agents for BE, O, Stanard Milling Co.'s Royal 
Patent Flour, Henderson Hominy Mills, 
Grits and Meal. 


E. F. Brooks, Manger. Jacksonville, Fla. 


a. W. ier as 


J. M. QLRVIN. J. H. GIRVIN 


J. M. CIRVIN & SON, 
GENERAL 
‘Commission - Merchants, 

| Flour, Grain, Hay, Seeds, Mill Feed, etc., 
| No. 220 Spear’s Wharf, - - BALTIMORE, MD. 


Liberal Advances made on Consignments. 


REFERENCES: ve W. Guest, Cashier Citizens National Bank, 
W. iH. Norris, Cashier Western National Bank. 


al CORN, R N, | Corn to be sound, sweet, and suit- 
|| able for grinding. Oats fully equal 

| to No. 2. Apples of choice quality 

OATS. || only. State variety, or if mixed. 
a Mention your freight rate to New 


A P P ri E S || York. Aliso, any Western produce 
x salable in Orange, Sullivan or Del- 
PRET EVES =) || aware Counties, “New York, will be 


F E E D 2 | BOUGHT at market price. 
| R.R. CORDNER, 
PRODUCE. | Middletown, - New York. 


LYMAN, FIELD & CO., 
MILLERS--NORFOLK, VA., 
BUYERS OF WHITE CORN, 


—} — 8 § ed Sad I 


—or—. 


SOUTHERN GORN for SEED and ENSILAGE. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1852, 
M. J. & W. A. BROWN, 


Commission Merchants, 
HAY, GRAIN, FEED, 
BUYERS » SHIPPERS, 


Fivand 719 E. Pratt Street, 
BALTIMORE, 


Correspondence Solicited. MD. 


JOHNSON & 


COMSTOCK, 


Grain Shippers, 


MILL FEEO A SPECIALTY, 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Chicago, Ill., Peoria, Ill, Union City, Ind., Paterson, N. J., Albany, N.Y. 


REFERENCE; CITY NATIONAL BANK, BINGHAMTON. 


ESTABLISHED 15865, 
oo oe 


L. EVERINGHAM & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 


200, 201 and 202 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 

JACKSON STREET, Opposite Board of Trade, CHICAGO, ILL, 

Specialties: Grain and Seeds of all kinds. Usual advances 
made. Consignments Solicited. The Purr hase and 
Sale of Grain. seeds, Provisions for Futare Dehyv- 
ery on Margins also a Specialty. 

Special letters indicating the course of Markets and our reliable : 
and exhaustive Crop Reports sent free upon request. 


Cc. H. HOWARD, 
Shipping and Commission 


GRAIN, HAY, STRAW AND MILL FEED, 
122 South Fifth Street, 
ALLENTOWN, PA, 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ref. Allentown Nat’! Bank. 


Established 1865 Incorporated 1886, 


SCHWARTZ BROS. COMMISSION CO, 


1601, 1608 & 1605 North Broadway 7 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 3 


General Commission Merchants — 


FLOUR AND FEED. 


Liberal cash advance 3s made on consignments. 


GRAIN FOR SEED AND WILLING. 


E, BR. ULRICH. E. R. ULRICH, JR. 
E. R. ULRICH & SON, 
vwwestern Grain Merchants 


And Shippers of Choice Milling White or Yellow Corn, 
Also Mixed Corn, White Oats, Mixed Oats and Choice Red Winter 
pee Wheat. Elevators and Storage along the Line of Wabash 
Ry., J. S.E Ry., 0. & M, Ry., and St. L. N. Gd, Ry. 


Office, First Ne ational Bank Building, 
SPRINGFIELD, 


Robert MKnight & Sons, 
Commission Merchants, 


' 
‘ 
j 


ee! Se en ee ee ee ee 


TLLINOIS. ¥ 


——AND DEALERS IN 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED, 
Nos. 2106 & 2108 Market St, PHILADELPHIA. 


Merchants’ and Third National Banks, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


f 
4“ 


REFEREXONS: { 


SHIP YOUR GRAIN TO 
G. W. VAN DUSEN & CO.,, — 
MINNEAPOLIS, é 


THE VAN DUSEN-ELIOT CO., 
DULUTH, 
To Secure Highest Prices and Prompt Returns. 


C. B. KIRKBRIDE & co. 
GRAIN, ; 


MINNEAPOLIS, - * MINN. 


’ Large Shippers and Receivers of All Kinds Grain. 
HARD MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY, ~ 


A. B. TAYLOR & CO., 


SHIPPERS OF 


GRAIN AND MILL FEED, 


Room 10, Chamber of Commerce, 
MINNEAPOLIS, - - MINNESOTA. 


{== Careful attention given to orders for Hard Spring 
Wheat for Milling. > 
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'NORDYKE & MARMION CoO., 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


=< FACTORY ESTABLISHED 1851 Ke-— 


WE EAE CONTRACTS FOR 


Elevators and Holler Jifitis Lomplete. 


COMPLETE HOMINY MILL OUTFITS. 


SEND FOR 
Price List | PORTABLE FARM MILLS 
and The Largest Assortment in the 
Milling Book, World; 28 Sizes and Styles. 
| ies COMPLETE MILL and SHELLER $415 


A boy can grind and 


Send $20 for complete set of plans for our 5,000- keep in order. 


bushel Elevator, the total cost of which will not Adapted to any kind 


of power. 


| exceed $1,000. 


OTL ER MILLS corn es  sodancs 


are used in the Washburn Mill Co.’s Palisade Mill, Minneapolis; The Anchor Milling Co., 
St. Louis; E. T, Noel’s Mill, Nashville, Tenn. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO, - INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 
DEALS WIPROVED GRAIN TESTER 


Cannot be Surpassed for Accuracy. 
NO ELEVATOR OR MILL IS COMPLETE WITHOUT A FIRST- GLASS GRAIN Jeb 


THEY HAVE BEEN ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF TRADE, and are in 
successful use in the leading mills and elevators thoughout the U. S. 
and Canada, Should be pleased to mail you illustrations and quote 

| you price on application. 


i 
! 
\) 
b 


Now is the Time to Send in Your Order for Crain Testers. 
WE ALSO SUPPLY THE TRADE. 


HJ DEALS SPECIALTY 60, eueru®-° 


ea 


~ 


Bowsher’s “Combination” Feed Grinding. Mill, 


iiand-Book of Land and Marine rine Engines pia ialo'o\peieieie)sa eialsie Price, ae 50 (80LD WITH OR WITHOUT ELEVATOR ATTACHMENT.) 

 Hamd-Book of the Locomotive.........0-. ceecceeneeee cours oe 50 Te) HAS SELF-FEEDER FOR arn CORN, 
_ Catechism of High-Pressure Seams ENgineS......+++2000- se 3 op Crushes Ear Corn with Shuck or wit haut, aad ¢ grinds EVERY KIND of Small 
Use and Abuse of the Steam Boiler.....-- -1eceeveseseeees iy eg fees es ala pears 
_ Engineer’s Handy-Book.......... +--+ -10eeseeseee tree ences 3 50 y ppaticr tee: aco wine feo alt other mills, 

- Questions and aeuers FOr ENGineers ..-.1 verersereeeees - 3 00 eaetaeet mauute. and most substantial mill made. 
- are and Management of Steam Boilers .....-+++++++++: ee 2 00 Two sizes, 6 to8 and 8 to 12h. p., 15 to 60 bushels’ capacity. A fine, self-contained 
Instructions and Suggestions for Engineers.....-------- e 2 00 Independent Outfit. 

The Young Engineer’s Own Book.........++++++00-se+00e- 3 00 THE BEST ‘‘ALL ROUND’’ CUSTOM FEED MILL. 


= ——WRITE FOR PRICES— 
—N.P.BOWSHER, - = South Bend, Ind. 


} These books embrace all branches of Steam Engineering—Stationary, Locomotive, Fire and 
_ Marine. @Any engineer who wishes to be well informed in all the duties of his calling, should provide 


himself with a full set. They are the only books of the kind ever published in this Sie and they 
Address 


a lain th i fir that can read can easily understand them. Pn eC Se Pe ee ee 
MITCHELL BROS. CG. “84 Dearborn st, cH1caGo. - QUICK-LAID” STEEL ROOFING 
a a a a Does away with labor required by others; makes Roofing profitable: 


has no exposed Nails, Rivets or Cleats; is packed in patent packages 
THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO., which protect it in shipping. It pleases all who use it. 


= ‘Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blue 
4 Speci iB eae ed Gham Orchard Grass, ps oon &e. Sere kee ae 
115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. oe ee RN: en Ee NUFACTURE 
Warehouses} 104 108,108 & 0 Michigan St. Orrioes tikes St. | HEBERLING METAL ROOFING CO., - HAVANA, ILL. 


8, 210, 202 & 204 Market St, CHICACO, ILL. 
| Manufacturers’ Agents for Corrugated Iron Siding and Ceiling. 
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VV Et To | 
F. W. HOWELL, Agt.,| 


Buffalo, N.L., 
| 


For particulars regarding the Best machine built, =— =| El — 
purpose of remo ‘Cockle and similar im- | = ra 
ies from Wheat; broken Barley, Wheat, etc., from / © 


ROPES | 
Commercial Caclulator, | 


WE FURNISH 


Ropp’s Commercial Calculator, bound i 
Gold Cloth, with Silicate Slate, for 7 
cents, 

Bound in nice Rosn Leather, with Pocket 
Slate and Renewable Account Book, 
for $1.00. 

Bound in fine American Morocco, Gilt 
Edge, with Pocket, Slate and Renewa- 
ble Account Book, for $1.50. 


n 
5) 


ADDRESS 
MITCHELL BROS. CO., 
184 DEARBORN St., CHICAGO. 


Jones, He Pays the Freieht, 


New 
[[lnsirated 

1890 : 
Catalogue 


OF 


9 


/ 


RAILROAD Track SCALES. 


Before purchasing, send | 
for Price List of our Stanad- | 
ard Scales.—None better.— | 
Fully Warranted.—Ali sizes | 
made. 


—AND— 


Conveying Machinery, 


Can be had on application. 


—ADDEESS— ADDRESS 


Jones of Binghamton THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 


Binghamton, N. Y. 7128 East First Ave., COLUMBUS, 0. 


M. FP. Seer. J. 8S. SEELEY. C. R. DELAMATYR 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR. 
SEELEY, SON & C0. 


FREMONT, NEB.. 


ELEVATOR BUILDERS 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR 


Stands st the head for Convenience and 
Economy of Operation. 


Plans, Specifications 
AND ESTIMATES. 

Also furnish all kinds of Machin- 

ery, Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shel- 

lers, Belts and Buckets, etc., etc. 


We sell dumps licensed under the pstenta 
controlled by J. M. Harper. 

We build Elevators in all parte of the 
United States and Canada. 

t= With our experience, we can 
save you on these items more than 
cost of Plans. Correspond with us, 
and save costly mistakes. 
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JoHNS 


Irreem 


[ 


| 


+s: tS 


F1ELp, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


uN 


DAMA) 4S | 


On ce 


<> 


Than any other machine now offered for similar purposes. Light Rumnmin,: 
Large in Capacity, Perfect in Separation, and with GREA 
¢ STRENGTH and DURABILITY. 
These machines have no equal. ADOPTED and INDORSED by many of thy 
largest Mills and Elevators in the country, 


MADE IN DIFFERENT SIZES TO SUIT DIFFERENT REQUIREMENTS. 
Send for circular with testimonials and prices. Address 


JOHNSON & FIELD, - - RACINE, WIS. 


WAILLaARD'’s HOTEL, 
Washington, D.C. 


The Old Reliable. First-Olass in all Respects, 
Send two stamps for Guide, FREE, to 
0. G. STAPLES, - Proprietor. 


SUBSCRIBE 


—FOR THE— 


Americal Miller 


PUBLISHED BY 


MITCHELL BROS. C0., 


CHICAGO. 


Steam Launches 
STEAM YACHTS, 
TUG BOATS, 


Marine Engines and Boilers, 
peller Wheels and Boat 
Machinery. + 
Send for free Illustrated Catalogue. : 
CHAS. P. WILLARD & CO., 
236 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


Pro- 


WRITE TO 
fae! F. W. HOWELL, Agt., 
‘Chain Belting, Elevating t Bufralc, Wie, | 


_* 


4 


100 PER ANNUM. 


nv 
For particulars regarding the Best machine built, 
for the purpose of removing “Cockle” and similar im- 
purities from Wheat; broken Barley, Wheat, ete., from 
Barley. 


Warranted to Give 
Satisfaction, 


ST. JOHN 
PATENT. 


“WUAOM HYD HOIST HL 
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OFFICE OF STRANGE BROS., COMMISSION MERCHANTS, y 
S. H. 8T. JOHN. Chicago. Stoux Crry, Lowa, November 16, 1889, E 
DEAR StR:—Your Victor Pinch Bar is worth $1.50 per day to us in labor, for it saves us an extra man, for we — 
haye lots of cars to moye, Owing to our line of business being carload freight, we would miss it very much. 
Yours truly, STRANGE BROS. — 


S. H. ST. JOHN, - 156 LAKE STREET, CHICACO > 
PRICE, $5.00 F. 0. B. CHICAGO. ; 


<a RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS 


cS. RICHMOND, INDIANA. 
3 CORN & COB CRUSHERS, 
, FRENCH BUHR MILLS, 


IF PULLEYS, SHAFTING, BELTS, &c, JIA® 


RY MID GUARANTEED. 


EVs 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTION AND PRICES. & 


E LOCHER AUTOMAT 


| Commands the attention of the Grain Trade on ac- 
| count of its extreme simplicity, total absence of all 
| complication, small yertical space required, its un- 
erring, great accuracy. The ability to perform its 
difficult duty without any attention; and under the 
most adverse circumstances continuously weighing, 
accurately registering, and when set for the purpose, 
deliyering a car load or any other given quantity with 
absolute certainty; no more, no less. 
This Scale was awarded 
| the highest and only pre- 
| minum, a silver medal, at 
| the Cincinnati Centennial 
Exposition of 1888. The 
| Locher Weighers are manu- 
'factured, not only for 
| Grain, but for Coal, Cotton 
Seed and alsc for all kinds 
of fluids, and of a capacity 
_ of from 200 Ibs. to two tons 
per minute. They are made to weigh and deliver material as fast as the feed for a mill or other 
_ machine requires it. 

_ Every Scale Warranted and Sent on 30 Days’ Trial. 

; WRITE FOR PRICES AND TERMS TO THE 


TLOCHER SCALE CO., DECATUR, ILL. 


| 


| 
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IC SCALE 


——_ — 


APE. 


ST 


ing it to go on without 
and simultaneously 
alarm. 


power shut off. 


of labor-saving, 
danger. 
For full particulars 


- 


ETCALF - MACDONALD C0., 


ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
BUILDERS OF GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


23-127 Ontario Street, CHICACO, ILL., U.S. A. 


We refer to any of the following for whom we have constructed plants: 


&Grand Trunk R. R. Transfer, Elsdon, Il., | Chas, Counselman, Chicago, Il., 150,000 bu. 
Capacity, 100 cars per day. A.C Davis & Co., Horton, Kan,, 120,000 bu. . 
P. Harvey & Co., Kankakee, Ill., 125,000 bu. Dallas Elevator Co., Dallas, Texas, 750,000 bu. 

iburg Railway, Boston, Mass, at Rotterdam June- | North Texas Mill and Elevator Co., McKinney, ‘Texas, 
on, N. Y., 450,000 bu. 150,000 bu. 

fiddle Division Hleyator Co,, Chicago, Ill,, Transfer | Columbia Elevator Co., Columbia, Tenn., 125,000 bu. 
Capacity, 30 cars per day. West Chicago Street Ry. Co., Chicago, 150,000 bu, 


GARRY IRON ROOFING COMPANY. 
2 The Largest Manufacturers of IRON ROOFING in the World. 
: IRON ORE PAINT 
and Cement, 
162 To 158 Merwin Sr., 


Cleveland, 
Send for Circular and Price 
List No. 79. 


ian mma 5 i 


ELEVATOR ENGINES. 


Upright and Horizontal, Stationary and Semi-Portable. 


ALL SIZES UP TO SIXTEEN HORSE POWER, 


Tlustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 


JAMES LEFFEL & C0., Springfield, Ohio. 
Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. 


oT HE o 


Soule Grain Elevator 
*Mill Safety Alarm. 


THIS DEVICE 


Is guaranteed to shut off the feed 
before the cup belt stops, thus allow- 


sounding the 
Should the leg clog from 
any other cause, the alarm will 
sound continuously until relieved or 


May be applied to any belt run- 
ning in any direction that it is 
desired to watch, either as a matter 
convenience 


address 


a choke 


or 


“As applied to straight or lever lift Gates,” 


A. P, DICKEY MFG, CO. 


RACINE, WIS. 


MERCHANT'S 


GUARANTEED 


Roofing + fy 
+ lates. |» 


K not only give the purchaser the best 
Roofing Plates, but we protect him: 

First.—By guaranteeing every box, 

Second.—By stamping each sheet with the 
brand and thickness. 

Third.—By excluding wasters or defective 
Sheets. 

Fourth.—By branding the net weight of the 
112 sheets on each box, to satisfy the customer 
(in this age of light-weight plates) that he is 
obtaining FULL WEIGHT, 


For the benefit of those wanting the very best 
Roofing Plates, we assert, and are prepared to 
prove, that there are no other brands of roofing 
tin offered in the market to-day, by any firm, 
under the four different guarantees given above 
by this house, and we challenge a public contra- 
diction of this statement. 


OUR BOOK ON TIN ROOF WILL 
BE FURNISHED FREE ON 


APPLICATION. 
MERCHANT & CO., 
Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, 
London. 


ec ae 


RICE AUTON 


<—<<_ 


ff 


8 ro 500 H. P. 


FINE VERTICALENGINES 


From One H. P. Upward. 
BOILERS, STEAM PUMPS, ETC. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & C0., 


St. Louis, 
Omaha, 


Chicago, 
St, Paul, 


Kansas City, 
Denver, 


INTRODUCING ENTIRELY NEW PRINCIPLES. 


7) A= OO. ON _ 
ese = 
: SZ eS 


a 


SF. 


THE OLD STYLE. 


Pat. Mar. 19, 1889. 


THE ACME LINK BELT 


IS MADE ONLY PY THE 
Page Belting Company, Concord, N. H. 


BRANCHES: Boston, New York, Chicago, San 


Francisco. Also, manufacturers of all the 
staple grades of Leather Belting and Lacing 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue—a valuable 
treatise on belting, Free. 


Gorn2bOn Lrusherz Grinding Mill 
For MILLERS and DEALERS 


as 


SEM GRINDING MILL 


is unsurpassed for preparing Ear Corn so that it 
can be ground on theStone Buhr, orfor grinding 
Chop Feed fine enough for use at one grinding, 
10 (050 bush, per hour. Send for circular & prices. 
THE STAR MFG. CO... New Lexincton. 6. 


as ez 
THESTAR 


army em TOT = 
- ae oe 


JAMES KEMP, Kempton, Ill, 
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ELEVATOR BUCKETS. 


Tro ons , Ete., Horse 


2DO<MmM<Z00 
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ELEVATOR BOOTS. 


Ga. w. CRANE, 
MILL» ELEVATOR SUPPLIES, 


900 South 4th St., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ELEVATING AND CONVEYING MACHINERY A SPECIAUTY. 

Nor eae e ste rn Headquarters for: Exts Crry IRON WoRKS, Engines and Boilers. —JEFFREY 

Mra. Co., Link Belting and Sprocket Wheels.—CHICAGO SCALE Co., Standard Seales, Dump 
1 Powers, Single and Double Gear, Extras for Horse Powers C ‘arried in Stock. 

pe"We manufacture all of our Elevator Machinery, and can furnish it cheaper than you can buy 

from dealers or commission men. 


S#- WE SAVE YOU THEIR PROFIT. 


SHAFTING. 


ouUp plies 


for— = —— SES 
FLOUR MILLS, GRAIN ELEVATORS a" 


Grr N SEED,’ LINSEED OIL MILLS 
5 FUE MUL ere 


SU GAR REFI NERI eS OTARGH ** 
CEMENT WORKS: 


E Zoe 


SS 
7 


“AP DICKEY 


7 West laseineton St. 
=> sOPRATARD NL. 
eS UD oe © — Deen GERD — 3) Ei — 3) —) — 9 © > ee 


DUSTLESS 


CORRUGATED 


Za 
——— PS 


GRAIN SEPARATORS 


AND WAREHOUSE FANNING MILLS. 


A. P. DICKEY 


Made in any desired size and capacity to accommodate the largest elevators and flouring mills, or small 


warehouses for hand use. 


THR RRND SHAKN MILLS 


(MOTION OF SHOE FROM FRONT TO BACK.) 


Are highly recommended for use with horse power, and Warranted to give Better Satisi | 
faction when run in this way than any other mills made. 


For Circulars, Prices, Ete., 


MFC. CO., 


Address the 


RACINE, WIS. 


ALSO 


CAMBRIDGE ROOFING CO, 


DES MOINES MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY & SUPPLIES! 


BSS A BS aed SS I ad AND 5 SS) obs aa Raw ae ah 


Iron Pipe Fittings and Brass Goods, Pulleys, Shafting, Elevator Buckets and Gears. 


=> 


Correspondence Solicited. Estimates Furnished for Complete Plants. 


Office and Works: 101 to 121 E. Court Ave., Des Moines, la. 


x = 
“Corrugated ano 


PLAIN 
ROLLED, 


STEEL ano 
Crimped edge, 


CAMBRIDGE 
OHIO, 


MANUF’RS OF 
ie 


AGENTS 
WANTED. : 


BPO : 


lron Roofing, Siding & Ceiling, . 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


ROPER’S PRACTICAL HAND-BOOKS FOR ENGINEERS 


‘ 


Hand-Book of Land and Marine Engines...........0.++- Price, $3 50 
Hand-Book of the Locomotive. .... 0.0.00. ccc cece eeeee ceeee se 2 50 
Catechism of High-Pressure Steam Engines............ “Sos 200 — 
Use and Abuse of the Steam Boiler....... ...cecc ce eee sees “ 200 
Engineers Hand y=Boolkees. visa osc occ cn scene tues cosnsccecestcs ae 350 
Questions and Answers for Engineers ..... ....--+eeeeeee se 300 
Care and Management of Steam Boilers ............++++ =“ 200 
Instructions and pis. hapropanigg poe Repent Bee GBe ne AC > sq 200 
The Young Engineer’s Own Book.........0+.-seecceeeeees, So 300 


@ These books embrace all branches of Steam Engineering—Stationary, Locomotive, Fire and nd 
Marine. Any engineer who wishes to be well informed in all the duties of his calling, should provide x 
himself with a full set. They are the only books of the kind ever published in this country, and they Je 
are so plain that any engineer or fireman that can read can easily understand them. Address, 


MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. ‘ 
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ARMARD & LEAS NEC, C0. 


-— Moline, Illinois. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY. 


COMPLETE ELEVATOR OUTFITS. 


VICTOR+ 2+CORN+SHELLER. 


ara regs 


‘BARNARD'S 


Iss Three Sieve ne | New Horizontal 


/SMOTTER 


——AND— 


| SCOURER. 


Especially adapted 
for Warehouse 
Purposes. 


—AND—— 


WAREHOUSE 
Smnuniik 


= 


Me 
fs = ne mae 


: ) \ a a ne 


rt 4 BARNARD’S Se 


Improved Double Screen Dustless Corn Cleaner i Shaker. 


Besring,, poy es, Hangers, Boxes, Link Belting, Elevator Buckets, oe ren lee 
~ Boots, Dump Irons, Belting. ~ 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Messrs. BARNARD & LEAS MFG. CO. Bowtine GREEN, Oxi0, Nov. 16, 1888, 
GrnTLEMEN—Inclosed find draft for $130.00, payment invoice Sheller. Think we have the best Sheller in the market. We have 
two of your Shellers in use. Would put in the third one if it were not so late in the season. Think we could save corn enough to soon 


pay for another one, Anyone making inquiry about Shellers, REFER THEM TO RoyER & Coon. 


Respectfully yours, ROYER & COON. 


SEND FOR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS. 


4 _ J. F. PAYNE, Sales Agent for Indiana, F. G. WALLACE, Agent, 
79 W. Washington St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND.| Produce Exchange, - TOLEDO, OHIO. 
q M. M. SNIDER, Sales Agent, J. H. WILLIAMS, Agent, 
1828 CAPITOL AVE., - DES MOINES, IOWA. “PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 


STUART HARE, Enterprise, Kansas. 
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G. W. CRANE, Manager, 


Plans and Estimates furnished on application for Transfer, Mixing and Storage Elevators. 
Construction and Equipment of Grain Elevators. 


I@- ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO THE COMPANY, 


S00 SOUTH Ath STREET, t= 


STILL ON TOP. 


Perhaps the highest compliment that could be paid the * SALEM” Bucket is the fact that 
uring the past few years 


Its Shape ExXas Been So Closely Imitatea 


By other manufacturers as to infringe oe patented 
rights, but experience reveals t 

IMPERFECTIONS OF awe AON 
And we therefore take it as a further compliment to the 
“SALEM” Bucket that some of its old patrons who 
were Induced to Try the Imitations bave 
now returned to the “SALEM” Bucket, 
thereby acknowledging it to be the most 

satisfactory. Don't ss deceived by other makes of 
Buckets that are claimed to be ‘*just as good.” Insist 
upon having the Original and Reliable Salem 
Bucket. All legitimate Salem Buckets are plainly 
marked with the word SAT: EM. 


W. J. CLARK & CO., Sole Mfrs., Salem, Ohio. 
THORNBURGH & GLESSNER, Gen’! Agents, Chicago. 


J. L. OWENS & CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 2 


—- MANUFACTUREBS OF — 


HLAVATOFR MACHINERY. 


With and Without Dustless. For Separating all foul seeds from Wheat, Oats, Barley, 
Corn and Flax with less than % horse power to run mill that will clean 300 to 400 bushels per hour. 
We manufacture 10 sizes, each having different capacity. Write for particulars and prices. 


J. L. OWENS & CO., - = MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Something New! 


er eas. HORSE POWERS. 


These Powers are 


Built Especially for Elevators ! 


There has been a long-felt want for a practical 
and cheap Powerin the Elevator line, and many 
years of experience in the manufacture of HORSE 
POWERS enables us to produce a Fors which is 
conceded ee all to be the best for this purpose. 

We make two styles—Adjustable leruers and 
Stationary. 


It Requires No Attention. 


It has a Perfect Governor which makes 
the Motion as Steady as 
an Engine. 


Write for Circular and Price List. 


MORTON MANUFACTURING CO., - ROMEO, MICH. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN- TRADE. 


G. T. HONSTAIN, Sup’t. of Construction. 


THE CRANE COMPANY, J 


CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS OF GRAIN ELEVATO 


J. H. TROMANHAUSER, Mechanical Engines 


We Invite Inspection of our Designs, and Solicit Correspondence Respects the 


- MINNEAPOLIS, MUXrI g 


THE CHAMPI 


CLUTCH PULLEY 


—— AND——_ 


CUT-OFF COUPLIN 


The Simplest, Strongest and Most Durable Clute 
Write for Circular and further particulars to” 


1417 North Second Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


All Wrought Iron. No Mixing of Grain. 


IT CARRIES Grain, Seeds, Ear Corn, Wet or Dry Malt, Coal, Sand, Sawdust, Tao F 
Stone, Cinders, Clay, Paper Pulp, Cotton Seed, Etc. +» Ete, 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND FRICE LIST. 


Boilers, Crates, Pumps, Heaters, Injectors, Jet Pumps, 
Wood Pulleys,Belting, Hose, Packing, Brass Coods,Pipe Fitti 
Western Agents for ATLAS ENGINE WORKS. — 


1221-23 Union Av: 
s KANSAS CITY, 


Se 7 
Licotaneeeeeae NCLISH, MORSE & CO 


NEW LISBON, OHIO. 


fd BAS IRON ROOFING co. 


8 
y 
) 


est materials Ande 


Manufacturers of 
ROOFING, 
SIDING, 


uaranteed of th 


construction, 


6 


crnishod$ Apli 


Se 
= 


James Deal. E. B. Freen 


JAMES DEAL & Co-= 


ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS & BL RE 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


PHORIA, = - ILGIN or 


Elevator : 
LAN \ Leather, Cotton, Rubber 
i - BELTING 


N/2= Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Iron 


